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Art, 1. Historical Life of Joanna of Sicily, Queen of Naples, and 
Countess of Provence ; with correlative Details of the Literature 
and Manners of Italy and Provence in the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries. In two vols. 8vo. London. 1824. 


ISTORICAL memoir-writing, or, in other words, the se- 

lection of some particular reign, or of some eminent 
character in history, for the purpose of illustration by contem- 
poraneous details, is rapidly gaining ground among us. It 
must not be denied, that works of this description may be 
rendered, in many respects, both useful and interesting ; use- 
fulin filling up those chasms in general history which its ex- 
tended compass renders unavoidable ; interesting from the 
miuter picture of manners, and the greater vesteny of anec- 
dote, which writers occupied with the incidents of a limited 
period, are enabled to present. The volumes before us are en- 
titled to take no mean rank among such productions, and 
deserve high praise for the taste and industry with which they 
have been compiled, and the contributions which they have 
brought to elucidate one of the most important epochs of 
modern history—the revival of letters in Europe. 

But for these adventitious circumstances, we should scarcely 
have thought the life of Joanna of Naples worth the expen- 
diture of so much time and learning. Amid the crowded and 
turbulent events of the melancholy period in which she 
flourished, little is distinctly known of her personal history ; 
and to that little, we fear, not much has been added by her 
present Biographer. For our own part, our curiosity, we 
trankly sate has never been more strongly attracted 
towards this unfortunate princess, than to many other histori- 
cal shadows, dimly descried through the mists of intervening 
ages; and we had satisfied ourselves with the few general 
anecdotes of her life and fortanes,. which the virulence of her 
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enemies and the exaggerated praises of her partizans have left 
undisputed. These in truth are few, and we shall short 
state them. Joanna, who inherited her crown from her ened 
father Robert, had been espoused, while yet a child, to her 
cousin Andrew, son of Carobert, king of Hungary, who was 
educated with her at the Neapolitan court,—a union which, 
contrived as it was to silence a subsisting claim upon the king. 
dom, proved eventually the source of civil war and calamj 
for one hundred and fifty years. She is therefore called 
an Italian historian, the Pandora of her country. Andrew 
was barbarous in his manners, and gave himself up to the go0- 
ciety of Hungarians, who taught him to insist on his pam. 
mount hereditary mght to a crown which he held only by virtue 
of his marriage. He was actually urging the papal courtat 
Avignon to permit his coronation, which would have placed ia 
great hazard the rights of his queen, when, one night, he was 
seized and strangled. The guilt of this mysterious assassina- 
tion, by all historians except Costanzo and Giannone (Neapoli- 
tan writers), and the Abbé de Sade*, whose vindication does 
her more harm than good, has been imputed to Joanna. No 
doubt, the suspicion prevailed very recently after Andrew's 
death, whatever her advocates, among whom the anonymous 
Author of this work is not the least strenuous, may say to the 
contrary. His brother Louis, king of Hungary, a just and 
stern prince, invaded Naples, for the avowed purpose of 
avenging his death. After hee second marriage, with Louis of 
Tarento, she fled to Provence with her husband, where & 
solemn, if not impartial investigation was instituted into the 
case, and sentence of acquittal was pronounced by Clement 
VI. Joanna soon recovered her crown, and reigned for thirty 
years without molestation. At length Charles, duke of Du- 
razzo, the presumptive heir of her crown, (for she was child- 
less by four husbands,) invaded the kingdom with an Hun- 
garian army, got the queen into his power, and took possession 
of the throne. In this project, he was aided by Urban VI, for 
Joanna had unfortunately taken part against that pontiff in the 
great schism of the Church. She was smothered with a pillow 
in prison, by Durazzo’s order. Whether guilty of her husband's 
murder or not, her after life had been irreproachable. Dis- 
solute manners have been laid to her charge, but upon no spe 
cific proof or contemporary evidence. These leading features 
of Joanna’s public and private history, we will venture to Say, 
are nearly all that the utmost diligence of research can collect 
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concerning this unfortunate queen; and the two volumes 
before us, comprehending her life and the events connected 
with it, if stripped of their correlative matter, would be found 
to corroborate our assertion. The controversial reasoning with 
which it is interspersed, belongs not to history. It is the ap- 
plication of mere ingenuity to a doubtful question, the testi- 
mony which could alone decide it being irrevocably lost, In 
like manner, the advocates for the problematical innocence of 
Mary, queen of Scots, who reason upon a particular side, and 
as it were from a brief drawn up in her favour, occupy them- 
selves with watching all the ambiguities and contradictions of 
her case, and manifest their zeal for their royal client, by giving 
undue emphasis to every thing that can be fairly urged in her 
defence, and suppressing or wresting to their own purposes, all 
that tends to a contrary conclusion. A chivalrous gallantry 
enters not a little into this posthumous enthusiasm; and the 
beauty of Mary, and the personal charms of Joanna, which, 
according to Boccaccio, were irresistible, have had no slight 
share in animating the pens and warming the hearts of their 
historical combatants. Many a princess of coarser features, 
‘cheeks of sorry grain,’ and inelegant manners, though equally 
ill-treated and oppressed, has been left to moulder in the quiet 
oblivion of the tomb, without calling forth one adventurous 
knight to redress her wrongs, to refute the charge of her sup- 
posed crimes, or to defend her injured virtue. Such is the 
power of beauty even in the grave! As a work, however, of 
this description, whatever its title-page may promise, is in- 
tended for general amusement, by bringing together a variety 
of interesting matter connected with the main subject only by 
aslight and often an invisible thread, we shall proceed to lay 
before our readers a few passages as specimens of its style and 
its execution, as well as of the materials which compose it. 

A book written with such aims and in such a spirit, must 
not be rigidly confined either in point of time or of incident ; 
and the ie he of the life of Joanna has by no means hesi- 
tated to make use of his privilege. The birth of this princess 
is supposed to have taken place in the year 1327; but he 
begins with the early civilization of Florence; (in which, we 
would humbly suggest, his heroine could have had no share ;) 
the inheritance of the fiefs constituting that country by Bea- 
tice, daughter of Berenger ; her marriage in 1245 with Charles 
of France, afterwards called Charles of Anjou ; the deposition 
of Frederic II1., of Suabia; the crusade under St. Louis in 
1250; the usurpation of the Neapolitan crown by Manfred ; 
the papal investiture of Naples in Charles of Anjou; and all 
the intermediate events of Neapolitan and Provenga! history, 
2L2 
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till the death of Robert the Wise, the grandfather of J 
These preliminary subjects occupy a_ considerable 
tion of the first volume. As for Footer, we may say with 
Ovid, ‘ pars minima ipsa puella sui.’ Yet, the introductory and 
miscellaneous topics are far from being uninteresting, an 
are, for the most part, expressed in a pleasing, though not 
always, an unaflected manner. The following account of Pro. 
vencal literature, is a strong testimony to the Author’s know. 


ledge of the subject, and of the writers who have treated of 
the ‘ science gave.’ 


« At the close of the eleventh century, the marriage of the heires 
of Provence united her territories with those of the Count of Cats. 
lonia, and various portions of Northern Spain, and Southern France, 
were, during the middle ages, ruled by the same lords. The courts 
of their Spanish lords were constantly frequented by the minstrels of 
Provence, and from the Arabian settlers of the Peninsula they de 
rived the ornament of rhyme, the form of their verses, the character 
of their poetry, and that superior intellectual cultivation, which for 
three successive centuries rendered their language and their poetry 
the admiration of Christian Europe. 

‘The gallant knight and the gay Troubadour are in our minds 
closely associated, and not without reason. They flourished and de- 
clined much about the same period. The ‘Troubadour, like the 
knight, was required to be courteous and frank, true and faithful in 
word and deed. “ Like the knight, he selected the lady of his heart 
towards whom all his thoughts were continually to be directed, whom 
he invoked without ceasing, whose favour he was to win by his poetic 
triumphs, as the knight by his feats in the field or tournament. Rel 
gion, renown, and love, were alike the sacred objects of their wor 
ship: neither ever separated three things closely united in their hearts, 
God, honour, and the ladies.”— The knight vowed to consecrate 
his sword to the defence of the weak and oppressed, the Troubadour 
devoted his lyre to the same sacred purpose. The knight acquired 
his rank after long probation as a squire, the Troubadour acquited 
his title in some renowned court, where he at first appeared in the 
servige of an elder bard, as a jongleur. The feudal hall was the re 
sort of both, they were hailed with the same welcome, received the 
same rewards, and were retained in the service of the same lord.” 

‘ These closely assimilating characters were often united in the 
same noble or royal personage. The compositions of William IX. 
count of Poitou and duke of Aquitaine, who died in 1107, furnish 
the most ancient specimens of Troubadour poetry extant. Al 
II. and Peter III. of Arragon, Richard Cceur de Lion, Frederic Ill. 
of Sicily, a dauphin of Auvergne, a count of Foix, some of the pri 
ces of Orange, and many other of the bravest sons of chivalry, were 
also known to fame as professors of the art of jonglerie. But thisat, 
as the profession of the Troubadour was originally called, was pr 
cipally cultivated by the poor and low-born, as the sure road @ 
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riches and honours. Pierre Vidal was the son of a furrier, Perdigon of 
a fisherman, and Bertrand Ventadour, the favoured lover of Eleanor of 
Guyenne, wife of Henry IT. of England, was the offspring of a menial 
servant.” 


There was no little Dug in the art of the troubadour. 
‘Vice,’ says Pierre Vjdal, 


‘has passed from kings and nobles to their vassals—sense or know- 
ledge are no longer to be found in either—knights, formerly loyal and 
valiant, are become cowardly and deceitful. There is but one remedy 
for these evils, it is jonglerie: this profession requires spirit, frank- 
ness, gentleness, and prudence. Let us not imitate those insipid 
jongleurs who cloy their hearers with amorous and plaintive lays. 
We must vary our strains—proportion them to the sadness or gayety 
of the auditors, and avoid rendering ourselves despicable by mean or 
ignoble recitals. 

‘ Pierre de Corbian, in his somewhat vain enumeration of his own 
acquirements in a sirvente entitled his Treasure, gives a high idea of 
the knowledge possessed by the emineat amongst the troubadours. 

‘« Though I have not,” says he, “ castles or bourgs or vast do- 
mains, | am nevertheless richer than many a one with a thousand 
ounces of gold ; my revenue is but small, but my courtesy and genius 
arenot so. I walk as erect as he whom power and fortune have 
loaded with their favours. I possess a treasure more precious than 
diamonds or silver, a treasure which cannot perish nor be taken from 
me by thieves—it is knowledge ” 

‘As the jongleur confesses all knowledge to be derived from God 
himself, as the first and principal part of his treasure, he rapidly runs 
through the Old and New Testament, beginning with the fall of 
Adam, and ending with a description of the day of judgment from 
the Revelation. The second and minor part of his treasure compre- 
hends all the liberal arts in the following order—grammar, the Latin 
language (of which he is master), logic, rhetoric, the science and 
practice of music in an eminent degree, arithmetic, geography, astro- 
remo & little of medicine and surgery, magic and all that relates to 
it! 

‘* T know,” continued he, “ Mythology better than the ingenious 

Ovid and the lying Thales. 1 know, by oan the history of Thebes, 
of Troy, and of Rome. I know the exploits of Cesar, of Pompeys 
and of Augustus. I am not ignorant of who Vespasian and Titus, 
who destroyed Jerusalem, were ; I can speak of all the Cwsars, up to 
Constantine. 
_*“ Grecian history is as familiar to me as that of France, from the 
ume of Clovis, consecrated by St. Remy, to the good king Louis, 
who fell in battle, and who was the most equitable of kings, having 
never gained or lost any territory but according to justice.” 

‘ Pierre de Corbian, after having declared himself equally well ac- 
quainted with the history of England, and all other kingdoms, finishes 
by displaying his knowledge of poetry, enumerates the various sorts 
of verse he is able to write, and says he is equally successful in pleas- 
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ing both knights and ladies. ‘ Behold my treasure and my pleasure! 
behold my wealth! it causes me no inquietude, and nothing hinders 
me from being gay every day of the week.”” Happy man!’ 

rs * * * + 

‘ The troubadour, properly so called, rarely recited his own 
SILIONS ; they were generally chaunted by the attendant jongleurs, 
one or more of whom always followed in his train. The Jongleurs 
were required to play on some of the following instruments—the 
harp, the lute, the guitar, the manichord (a sort of spinette), the 
gigue (a sort of bagpipe), the rebec or viol with three strings, the 
psaltery (a stringed instrument), and a wheel with seventeen stri 
now unknown as a musical instrument, as the moderns have been un. 
able to divine its construction, or the manner in which it was played, 
To'these imperfect instruments, the harsher din of drums, cymbals, 
bells, and custanets, was not unfrequently added. The airs of this 
period are not thought to have possessed much excellence or beauty ; 
and we may observe, that the balance between music and poetry is 
never equally preserved in their union: as music improves, the verses 
that are sung to it become gradually worse, and the effect of music 
on the human mind, however paradoxical it may sound, has conse. 
quently almost always been in the inverse ratio of its excellence. 

‘In addition to music, the jongleurs, in the decline of their art, 

called in the assistance of tricks of sleiyht of hand for the amusement 
of their patrons; hence the modern term jugglers. ‘They also imi- 
tated the song of birds, displayed the tricks of apes and other ani- 
mals, which were trained to various feats of agility or dexterity, 
amongst others, to jump in and out of a number of hoops in succes- 
sion. Sometimes similar exercises of agility were performed by 
zroupes of children, whose flexible forms displayed « thousand grace 
ful attitudes. But all these ‘ appliances and means to boot.’ were not 
resorted to until the ‘ zodle art of jonglerie’ had fallen from its original 
dignity and estimation. 

- Pierre Vidal holds the first rank amongst troubadours for genius 
and extravagance. He flourished about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and excelled all his contemporaries, in harmony of verse and 
beauty of expression. His happy talents were, however, alloyed by 
an unfortunate propensity to fall in love with every fair and noble 
lady whom he saw, whilst his vanity prompted him to believe that he 
was in return beloved by all; and his indiscreet boasting caused one 
indignant husband to pierce his tongue with a hot iron. This severe 
lesson had, however, so little effect on him, that he shortly after hed 
the presumption to kiss the beautiful Adelaide of Roque Martine, 
when she once accidentally fell asleep in his presence. i 
her from Marseilles, he joined the crusade under Frederic IL., to the 
Holy Land, and became at once the jest and the admiration of the 
assembled crusaders. Imagining himself a hero, he boasted of bis 
own feats of arms in sirventes, whose more than poetic fictions ¢- 
posed him to universal ridicule. The nobles encouraged his folly te 
‘he utmost, and induced him, at Cyprus, to marry a-Grecian womee 
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of low birth, who they persuaded him was the niece and heiress of the 
emperor of the East. He immediately assumed the title of emperor, 
arrayed himself and his bride in royal robes, had a throne carried 
before him, and appropriated the liberal gifts of the barons to raising 
money for the conquest of his supposed empire. 

« The exhaustion of his finances probably cured him of this folly, 
and sent him back in poverty to Europe, to fall into another which 
hed well nigh proved fatal. On his arrival in Provence, he became 
enamoured of a lady unfortunately called Louve de Penautier ; he 
called himself Loup, in honour of her name, and not content with this 
mark of his gallantry, he habited himself in a wolf’s skin, and suf- 
fered himself to be hunted by shepherds and dogs, till, exhausted by 
wounds and fatigue, he fell, and was ecdipeland Gy his pursuers.’ 


Some interesting incidents in the life of the greatest of 
Italian poets are selected; but the Author is not sufficiently 
careful in mtimating the sources from which he has taken them. 
Brunetto Latini, a celebrated grammarian of the thirteenth 
century, was the preceptor of Dante from the earliest dawn 


of his faculties. 


‘He happened to be at Florence at the period of the birth of the 
immortal Dante Alighieri, and being eminent _as an astrologer, was 
employed by his parents to draw his horoscope, and foretold for the 
new-born babe a glorious career in literature and science. Dante 
early lost his father, but his mother Bella, as the astrologer’s predic- 
tion was confirmed by the fond dreams of maternal love previous to 
the birth of her child, took the utmost care of his education, and 
gave him Brunetto as a preceptor, who, by carefully imparting to him 
his own knowledge in grammar, philosophy, theology, and political 
science, contributed not a little to the fulfilment of his astrological 
prediction. Hence it happened that Dante, like our own Milton, to 
whom he has often been compared, was one of the most erudite of 
poets. He, however, cultivated not only the abstruser sciences, but 
the fine arts, in his youth, particularly music and painting, and was 
also remarkable for the beauty of his hand-writing. These various 
tastes led him to cultivate the friendship of the poets, painters, and 
musicians of Florence ; he was equally mtimate with the poet Guido 
Cavalcanti, the painter Giotto, and the musician Casella. One of his 
favourite amusements was, to take part as a performer in the private 
concerts of the musicians of his hative city. P the utmost 
effort of their skill would not have afforded much delight to the fasti- 
dious ears of a modern amateur, though the science of music had 
made some progress since the invention of the modern system of no- 
tation in the eleventh century by Guido Aretini.’ 

* * * . e 

‘ When but nine years old, Dante first saw Beatrice, the daughter 
of Folco Polinari, at # family festival; and from that early age 
cherished a passion for her which terminated enly with his life; but 
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her death taking place when he had attained his twenty-fifth year, he 
vainly endeavoured, in the following year, to console himself for her 
loss by a marriage with Gemma Donati, a lady of that powerful 
family which was at the head of one of the subdivisions of the G 

party, under the appellation of the Donati or the Neri; whilst Dante 
himself was inclined to the opposite faction of the Cerchi or Bianchi, 
This marriage was an unhappy one; party spirit might, perhaps, in 
the first instance have engendered matrimonial discord. Gemma was 
not remarkable for a meek temper, and Dante’s exalted imagination 
was, perhaps, too much inflamed by the perfections of a dead mis- 
tress, easily to pardon the faults of a living wife. From the circum. 
stance of his having called his only daughter after that Beatrice 
whose name he has immortalized in his works, we may naturally cons 
clude that his avowed adoration of her memory, could not but be 
wounding to the pride, if not to the affection, of his high-born 
spouse ; whilst, on the other hand, her errors served nota little to 


give strength and duration to his regrets for the loss of the object of 
his early passion.’ 


* * - » * 


‘ Dante was of the middle stature, of a grave and dignified air, the 
contour of his face long, his complexion brown, his nose large and 
aquiline, his eyes prominent and full of fire and expression, his under 
lip projecting, his hair and beard black, thick, and curled. He had 
habitually a melancholy and thoughtful air. One day at Verona, 
when his Inferno had acquired much reputation, he happened to pass 
by a house at the door of which some women were seated—* Do you 
see that man,” said one of them to the rest in a low voice, “ that is he 
who goes down into hell and comes back again whenever he likes, and 
brings up to the earth news of those who abide there below.” “ What 
you say is true enough,” replied her companion, ** Don’t you see how 
brown his complexion is, and how his beard is curled up?—it must be 
the smoke and the heat there betow that occasions it.’ Dante amused, 
and gratified at the effect his powerful genius had produced on the 
imaginations of the lower order, smiled at the simplicity of the wo- 
men, and passed on. ‘This great poet studied much, and spoke little, 
but his replies were pointed and acute. He was not unfrequentl 
subject to fits of absence: having found, by chance, in an apoth 8 
shop at Vienna, a book he had long been in search of, he began to 
read it with such avidity, that he remained motionless on the same 
spot from morning till evening in the open shop, undisturbed by the 
neise and bustle of a marriage procession, which passed close by him.’ 


Charles, duke of Calabria, eldest son of Robert the Wise, 
and father of Joanna, was invited by the magistrates and prim 
cipal citizens of Florence to take the government of that state, 
as the means of pacifying the civil disséntions whieh had 
caused the exile of Dante, and still continued to rage with an 
abated fury. The entry of the duke and dutchess mto 
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rence, the administration of that prince, a great banquet given 
by the duke before his egw for Naples, a magnificent 
pall on the same day by the dutchess, are successively” de- 
scribed. At length we arrive at the central subject, round 
which these varied topics are made to revolve. Joanna was 
born after their return to Naples, and her healthy constitution 
promised length of days, to the great joy of the good old king, 
whose prosperity had been somewhat alloyed by the dread of 
seeing hie race expire with his son. Now follows a subject, 
which is sure of occupying its due space in a work of this 
kind—the customary arrangements of the apartments of a 
princess on the birth of a child. To those who are gratified 
by pictures of the ancient domestic manners of Europe, and 
by tracing the progress of the arts and refinements of life, the 
minuteness of the description will not perhaps be considered 
frivolous. We presume that it is taken from the Abbé St. 
Palaye’s Memoirs of Chivalry. No suspicion, therefore, can 
be entertained of its correctness. 


‘ These apartments consisted of three rooms in suite; the chamber 
of parade, that of the mother, and that of the infant. The articles of 
furniture in these rooms were few in number, but splendid in their 
material. The chamber of parade contained only a buffet with long 
parrow shelves, of which our modern kitchen dresser is an exact copy 
in form ;—a bed, never used, except to place the infant upon on the 
day of baptism; and a single low chair with a cushion, such as prin- 
cesses were wont to sit on. 

‘ This chamber, as we may suppose from the name, was ‘adorned 
with the utmost magnificence the times could boast ; it was hung with 
crimson satin embroidered with gold; the floor was entirely covered 
with crimson velvet ; and the curtains, tester, and coverlet of the bed, 
corresponded with the hangings of the walls. The single low chair 
was covered with crimson velvet, and contained a cushion of cloth of 
gold; a sirailar cushion lay on the bolster of the bed. The buffet 
stood under a canopy of crimson cloth of gold, its long narrow shelves 
were covered with napkins of fine white linen, on which stood flagons, 
cups, and vases of gold and silver plate. 

‘ This apartment, resplendent with crimson and gold, and fine linen, 
led into that of the mother, which was entirely hung with white fi- 
gured satin. It is doubtful whether modern luxury could exceed the 
simple splendour of the one, or the chaste elegance of the other. 

‘ This interior apartment contained rather more furniture than the 
exterior, having two beds, a couch on rollers, a buffet, a small table, 
and a single high-backed chair. The walls were hung with white 
figured silk damask; atraversaine or curtain of white figured satin, 
bordered with silk fringe, hung across the entrance: two others of 
the same description were festooned up at the upper end of the 
chamber in the day-time, but running on rings, were drawn at night, 
#0 as to enclose the space which contained the two beds on a line with 
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each other, about five feet apart. These two beds, and the 
between, were covered with one tester of white silk damask, with yq. 
lances of the same white satin and silk fringes as the traversaines, a 
curtain similar to which was drawn up at the head of the alley between 
the two beds, under which stood the high-backed chair of state 
covered with crimson cloth of gold, with a cushion of the same mate. 
rial. The coverlets of the beds were of ermine, on a ground of violet 
cloth, which appeared “* three-quarters of a yard” below the ermine 
all round, and hung down the sides of the bed a yard and a half, below 
which again appeared sheets of fine cambric, starched clear. The 
couch on rollers was hung and furnished with cushions and coverlets, 
similar to those of the beds, and commonly stood under a square cano. 
py of crimson cloth of gold, terminating in a point at top. The floor 
was entirely covered with a carpet of velvet. 

« But the principal ornament of this apartment was the great buffet 
which stood under a canopy of crimson cloth of gold, with a border of 
black velvet embroidered in gold, with the arms of the parents. The 
number of the shelves of this buffet marked in a conspicuous manner 
the rank of the parents of the new-born babe. Two were appro- 
priated to the wife of a banneret, three to a countess, four to the con- 
sort of a reigning duke or prince, and five to a queen. On these 
shelves, covered with white napkins, were ranged “ vessels of crystal, 
garnished with gold and jewels, basins and cups of wrought gold and 
silver, never used on any other occasion,’’ and all the most magnifi- 
cent plate the banneret, count, duke, or king, possessed. 

* At each end ofthe buffet stood massy candlesticks of gold, with 
wax tapers, which were lighted “ when visitors entered ;”’ two other 
lights stood before the buffet, and were kept constantly burning, night 
and day, as even in summer the day-light was excluded for fifteen 
days, in conformity to etiquette. Onthe buffet were placed three 
drageoirs (confection-boxes) of gold, ornamented with jewels, each 
rolled in a fine napkin, and at the side stood the low table, on which 
were placed the gold and silver cups, in which spiced wines were 
served, after confections had been presented from the buffet. The 
chamber of the new-born babe was arranged much in the same man- 
ner, except that the hangings were of silk of an inferior quality. 

‘ On the birth of Charles the Seventh of France, his mother bone 
her apartments with green, which then became the colour appre 
riated to queens alone ; but previous to that period, princesses, w4 

tter taste, had adopted that colour which is emblematic of infant 
nocence. 

‘« On the day of baptism, aratory to total immersion at the 
font, the infant was laid on the bed of the chamber of parade, e? 
veloped in a mantle of cloth of gold, lined with ermine, but otherwise 

uite naked. Acowvre-chef, or wrapping quilt of violet silk, covered 
the head, and hung down over the mantle. All who took part in the 
ceremony assembled in the chamber of parade. The child was 
by the most illustrious of its female relatives, and the cumbrous mantle 
was borne up by the next in rank. 

« The bearer of the infant was supported by the most exalted of its 
male relatives, followed by three others carrying wax taper ® 
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the other, containing rose water for the font. 
conages, walked a long line of torch-bearers, two and two; 0 

were stationed on each side of the space the procession was to 

from the palace or castle, up to the font of the baptistery. The streets, 
the body of the church, and the font, were hung with tapestry, silk, 
or cloth of gold: and a splendid bed, richly draped in front of the 
choir of the church, marked the highest rank. As soon as the cere- 
mony of baptism was concluded, the sponsors and their attendants as- 
sembled in the apartments of the mother, when the infant was laid be- 
side her. A matron of royal birth presented the dra 
box to her immediate superior, and was followed 
the spiced wines (hypocras or pimento. ) 
those who held the rank of princes of the second degree, that is, 
counts or barons, lords of fiefs ; whilst those still inferior, as simple 
knights not bannerets, or the minor officers of the household, were 
served by an unmarried lady of gentle blood.’ pp. 111—16. 


of that monarch. 
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covered goblet containing salt, and two gold basins (the one covering 


Before these royal per- 


ir or confection- 
another bearing 
A less noble matron served 


In the year 1328, the duke of Calabria died of a fever caught 
ithe diversion of hawking. An anecdote is told of Robert, 
which does equal credit to the feelings and to the philosophy 
Having sat, during the last illness of his 
son, night and day by his bed-side, anxiously watching every 
changing symptom of the disease, when life and ho 
pied together, the disconsolate parent walked about ejacula- 
ing in the words of the prophet, Cecidit corona capitis mei—ve 
Yet, so far did his sense of the high duties of 
his office restrain his paternal sorrow, that he actually admi- 
uistered justice on the day on which the duke expired—an ad- 
oirable instance of Christian fortitude! The dutchess of Cala- 
bria survived the duke but three years, leaving two da 
Joanna, and Maria of Sicily, born only a few months a 
death. In 1331, the king, anxious to establish the 
succession of Joanna, caused the oath of allegiance to be taken 
to her, with remainder to ber sister; and as heiress to all the 
nghts and privileges of her father, she was styled dutchess of 


had ex- 


hters, 
r hits 


peaceable 


The early nuptials of Joanna and Andrew were celebrated in 
the year 1333, with great pomp. It was an ill-fated union, 
and destined to destroy the Angevin dynasty of Naples. The 
young prince was left at the Neapolitan court under an Hungas 
nan governor, and Friar Robert was invested with the unlimited 
charge of the religious faith and literary education of his royal 
pupil, The latter is described by Petrarch as a most odious 
and crafty hypocrite, ostentatious 
ments to give him the ap 
indifference to worldly 


arrayed in filthy habili- 
outward sanctity, and an 
In the mean while,- the 
Prince acquired at Naples nothing from his Hungarian precep- 
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tors, but their coarse manners, while, from the weakness of his 
character, the influence of the artful monk became complete 
over his mind, who laboured to instil into him notions of the 
validity of his own personal title to the crown. The anony- 
mous Author of the life of Joanna, does not, however, give <i 
slightest hint from what historical sources he derives this fact, 
Robert, foreseeing that immediately upon his death, the Hun- 
garians would seize the reins of government, adopted an ex- 
pedient, which could only serve to palliate the evils he dreaded 
—that of causing allegiance to be sworn to Joanna alone, thus 
leaving to Carobert the title only of king-consort. 

Robert was styled by Petrarch, the Solomon of his age, and 
some resemblance might be traced between the character of 
our James the First and the Neapolitan monarch. Through 
his influence, the Poet of Vaucluse obtained the laurel crown 
from the Roman senate. It should seem, however, that al- 
though the Italian poems of Petrarch were so popular that they 
were repeated and sung by all classes, it was his Latin works, 
and particularly his Africa, a poem seldom read in modern 
times, and of which a complete analysis may be found in the 
excellent work of M. Ginguénet (Hist. Litt. d’Italie, tom. 2.) 
that he was indebted for the poetic laurel. Several anecdotes 
of Petrarch have been judiciously introduced, and nothing that 
relates to that enchanting poet can be uninteresting. 


‘ In his youth he was so remarkable for his personal beauty as to 
be pointed at in the streets and public assemblies. His figure was 
peculiarly elegant, his features noble and regular, his complexion 
florid, and his eyes were remarkably fine and expressive. Prizing 
these advantages to their full value, he was, in early life, somewhat of 
what we moderns would call a fop in his dress. In a letter written 
to his brother when the hey-day of youth was over, he recalls to his 
recollection their former anxiety about dress when they used to spend 
half the day in arranging to oer the luxuriant tresses it was 
then customary for men to wear. “ Do you remember,” continues 
he “ our wearing white robes, in which the smallest fold ill-placed 
would have been a subject of sincere sorrow! When our shoes, 
which would not admit of the smallest wrinkle, which were made 80 
tight that we suffered martyrdom, and which, in the end, would have 
made me lame, had I not at length discovered, that it was better to 
consult the comfort of my own feelings than to please the eyes of 
others. Then when we passed through the streets, what care, what 
study to avoid the sudden gusts of alot that might have deranged our 
curled locks, and the spots of mud that would have soiled the lustre of 
our robes !”’ 

‘ The life of Petrarch was unmarked by the greater vicissitudes of 
fortune, and a continued course of even and moderate prosperity was 
unalloyed by any affliction except that arising in the course of nature 
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the loss of friends. Perhaps no individual unpossessed of rank, 
ome or political power, ever acquired such respect. and considera- 
tion from his ons Kings, emperors, and popes, admitted 
him to familiarity and friendship, as if rather honoured than honour- 
ing, and received the freedom of his remonstrances with a degree of 
ood temper not less admirable than surprizing. The deference ren- 
red by all ranks of men to the hoee and worth of Petrarch, is 
not less creditable to the age in which he lived than to himself.’ 


Petrarch was the guest of Robert, and during his sojourn at 
Naples, was honoured with the greatest attention by the king. 
Anxious to gratify his prevailing tastes, the monarch accom- 
panied him on visits to several interesting objects near Naples, 
—among others, to what is traditionally called the tomb of 
Virgil, and the Grotto of Pausilippo. 


‘ Virgil is still considered by the populace of Naples to have been 
a magician, and was at this period so reputed all over Europe, even 
by the higher orders, and this opinion was then so firmly established 
at Naples, that it was scarcely safe to attack it. When Pope Innocent 
VI. believed Petrarch to deal in magic because he studied the works 
of Virgil, it was more from an idea of the unholy nature of his wri- 
tings than from the rarity of the power of comprehending them. 
Robert, on the contrary, fell into the opposite extreme, and despised 
them altogether as possessing no other merit than beauty of expres- 
sion, 
‘ What is called the grotto of Pausilippo is a passage cut in the moun- 
tain, about a mile in length, and when visited by Petrarch, was low, 
narrow, darker still than in modern times, and nearly suffocating with 
dust. It was, however, held so sacred, that robbers and murderers 
avoided its precincts, and it was never known to have been the scene 
ofcrime. ‘The supposed tomb of Virgil stands near the entrance ; 
a laurel, said to have sprung from it, shaded the hallowed spot for 
centuries, until it was destroyed by the fall ofa poplar from the moun- 
tain in 1668. When Petrarch arrived at the entrance of the grotto, 
Robert asked him if he did not think, like every body else, that Vir- 
gil had made this excavation by the force of incantations. ‘This 
question embarrassed him for a moment, as he knew the tradition was 
held sacred by the Neapolitan nobles who accompanied the king; 
but laughing at the snare which Robert had laid for him, he replied, 
“IT knew Virgil was a poet, but I never before understood he was a 
sorcerer ! besides, I see the marks of the chisel.”” Robert approved 


the reply by a movement of his head, and agreed there was nothing 
of sorcery in the matter.’ pp. 156, 7. 


Boccaccio’s attachment to Maria of Sicily, Robert’s natural 
daughter, is most fantastically accounted for. It seems, that 


‘ Three days after the departure of Petrarch for his coronation, 
whilst the imagination of Boccaccio was still exalted by the circum- 
stance, he found himself, on the eve of the same festival, in a church 
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of the same name as that in which Laura had first appeared ‘to hep 
lover’s view, and he sought amongst the assembled beauties (uncom 
sci pareve) the distinguished fair one who was obelnane 
tress of his heart :-—his eyes were attracted by the exquisite of 
Maria, and at the shrine of her charms he consecrated the offspring of 
his genius.’ | 
We do not pretend to solve the enigma of this mysterious 
passion. This falling in love with malice prepense, baffles our 
comprehension; it is one of those untried sentiments that ac. 
knowledge none of the ordinary laws of pathology ; undefinable 
as a dream, the mere fume of that mystical absurdity which 
has been dignified with the name of Platonic, because a sound. 
ing epithet was wanting to designate so vain and senseless a 
chimera. It is sickening to be told, that, by some secret sym- 
athies, the identity of a festival, or of the name of two 
churches, could have prompted a man of sense to leok fora 
distinguished fair one, who was to reign the lady of his 
hanes and that his eyes singled out a person, to whom he 
had never spoken, to act the part of a mistress ;—all this too 
without his being in the slightest degree conscious of what he 
was doing. The plain, unsophisticated mode of consideri 
these things, and talking of them, as Prior says in the song, 
‘like folks of this world,’ leads to a much simpler conclusion, 
Chivalry had still left its traces in every court of Christendom, 
and the artificial gallantry of that period required some nomi- 
nal object of adoration, as the peg on which the poet was to 
hang his sonnets, or the romance-writer his exaggerated des- 
criptions of female beauty. In truth, though Petrarch’s ardent 
nature might have rendered him an exception, the singling out 
of such a mistress must be considered as little more than a 
dedication of the poem or of the romance to the lady whose 
charms, by this most ingenious flattery, are celebrated through- 
out the work, instead of occupying the space of a dedicatory 
epistle at the beginning. 
The king and queen, and the duke and dutchess of Calabria, 
with the young princess Maria, resided at this time at Castel 
Novo, nearthe sea. The castle communicated with extensive 
gardens, and with the mole which formed the port of Naples, 
and which was then the favourite scene of the cavalcade of 
the younger branches of the royal family and the nobility. 


« A considerable degree of magnificence began now to distinguish 
the interior ornaments of the residences of the great, especi ly in 
the south of Europe. The walls were hung with velvet, satin, o 
damask, or ilatil in a regular series of stories from Scripture, oF 
from the innumerable romances then in vogue, and the windows were 
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tly glazed with that brilliant painted glass which modern ar 


velaly endeavoured to emulate. 


+ Whilst the walls of palaces were thus sumptuously decorated, the 
foors were generally neglected. When carpets were used they were 
of silk or velvet, pone se with the hangings; but these were 
rare, and spread partially, in the oriental fashion, for the comfort of 
individuals of rank. The brick or marble floors were generally strewed 
(at least in summer) with rushes or odoriferous herbs, or the flower 
of the yellow broom when in season, which thence became the em- 
blem of humility. Vases of flowers were also a favourite ornament 
of both their ea and sleeping apartments, as appears from the 
Decameron ; and Petrarch in one of his sonnets compares Laura to a 
vase of gold, filled with white and red roses fresh culled by virgi 
hands. With less elegant taste, gold and silver plate a se a 
enchased with elaborate designs, was ostentatiously displayed on 
buffets, under canopies of cloth of gold or silver, Mirrors of great 
beauty fabricated at Venice were much esteemed, and occasionaily 
lent their useful aid to the ladies’ toilet. The beds of the t were 
placed in alcoves ascended by steps, and the hangings and counter- 
panes were embroidered in gold. 

‘ But the chief magnificence of the great was displayed in their 
own personal attire, which varying in fashion from day to day, and 
differing in every different capital, may be described as ludicrous or 
wleadid according to the scene or occasion chosen, 

‘Of the male sex, some wore party-coloured dresses, made short 
and tight ; others long robes trailing in the dirt; but the mantles and 
robes of ceremony were always long and flowing, and the ground of 
a single colour, usually purple or crimson. The French fashion, 
penerally adupted in Italy in 1342, Villani states to have been as fol- 

s:— A tight and short vest which could not be put on without 
assistance, being laced behind, a girdle of leather like the girth of a 
horse with a splendid buckle and tongue, and a magnificent purse or 
pouch in the German fashion. The hood in the fashion of a buffoon, 
with capes descending to the middle, or lower, with his hood and 
mantle adorned with quantities of embroidery and fringes. The bands 
of the hood are so long as to reach the ground, and are occasional 
wrapped round the head to keep out the cold; they wear their wm 
long and flowing, to appear more terrific to their enemies. in war. 
The cavaliers wear a surcoat or robe tight above the girdle, and the 
ends of the sleeves touching the ground, bordered with ermine or 
miniver,’? 

‘The loose hanging sleeves were ae by the Italian ladies from 
these surcoats, and both sexes wore girdles, coronets, and collars (or 
carcanets as they were called) of gold, silver, or gems, the women 
lso wearing pendants in their ears. If to the dress of the male sex, 
described by the Florentine historian, we add the shoes with toes so 

g as to be fastened to the knees with gold chains, and carved at the 
extreme point with the representation of a church window, a bird, or 
‘ome fantastic device, the dress of the head and feet will throw the 

whole figure into a sufficiently ridiculous masquerade. These long- 
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toed shoes are said to have been invented by Fulk, count of Api 
to hide an excrescence on one of his feet. The clergy 
against the poe fashion with as much vehemence and as little 
success as they did against more serious errors, on the idea that js 
was contrary to the Scripture, which says, no man by taking thought 
can add a cubit to his stature ; but this text might, with more justice, 
have been applied to the high-heeled shoes, or the high conical 
with streamers of silk falling to the ground with which it a 
— of the diminutive amongst the fair sex to add to their stature, 
his, however, was not the only artifice of the toilet which they were 
accused of practising ; many used white and red paint, others wore 
false hair, or coloured their own with saffron to imitate the 
tresses of poetry, and some amongst the Southern beauties, whose 
locks, too obstinately sable for this latter expedient, wore thick frip. 
ges of white and yellow silk hanging over their faces.’ 


We are sorry that we cannot insert the interesting detail of 
the manners of this period, when every one rose with the sub, 
ate his first meal at the third hour of the natural day, and his 
second at the ninth. Froissart, St. Palaye, “ Les Honneurs de 
la Cour,” and the “ Customs of France’’ compiled. by the 
Countess of Furnés, (the last two books well known to the 
lovers of black letter,) have supplied our Author with much 
entertaining matter illustrative of the prevailing manners of 
Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. , 


‘ A brief space of fifteen years of happiness was permitted to Jo 
anna, to enjoy these various delights, ere the storms which had been 
so long gathering on all sides, burst with overwhelming violence upon 
her devoted head. Lively, bold, and prompt, in her intellectual 
powers; cheerful, generous, confiding, and affectionate, in her dispo- 
sition, she possessed all the qualities most natural and most engag’ng 
in youth: and as yet happy in the protection and idolizing fondness of 
her grandfather, in the society of her sister, in the real or fei 
attachment of all around her, she enjoyed, in happy unconsciousness 
of the future, the magnificence befitting her rank, and the vivacious 
pleasures of her age ; now listening with filial reverence to the lessons 
of the royal sage, or poring over the wisdom of antiquity; now 
ing a pleased attention to the strains of the minstrel, or leading the 
graceful dance, the splendid cavalcade, or the games and pastimes of 
her young companions. All historians have concurred in‘ extol 
the exquisite beauty of her person, the eloquence of her speech, 
the majestic graces of her air and manner, Boccaccio was 80 Mr 
pressed with the exalted qualities of her mind, and the beneficence 
of her disposition, that he gives but five words to describe that perso 
nal beauty to which alone many succeeding writers have done justice 
-—yet these five words convey, that she was “ fair and goodly to 
on,” of a graceful presence, of a cheerful and beautiful countenance 
Brantome, the enthusiastic admirer of every princess of French ex 
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traction, maintains that her beauty far exceeded that of Petrarch’s 
Laura. ‘* Her portrait, which is still to be seen, shews,” says he, 
« that she was more angelic than human. I saw it at Naples, in a 
number of places, where it is treasured with the greatest care. I 
have seen it also in France, in the cabinets of our kings and queens, 
and of many of our noble ladies. Certainly this was a beautiful prin- 
cess, whose- countenance displayed great sweetness, with a beautiful 
She is painted in a magnificent robe of crimsen velvet, 
loaded with gold and silver lace, and embroidery. This robe is al- 
most in the exact fashion our ladies wear now on days of great so- 
lemnity, which is called a Boulonnaise, with a great quantity of large 
of gold; on her head she wears a bonnet on a cushion. In brief, 
this fine portrait of this lady represents her as all beauty, sweetness, 
and true majesty, so well, that one becomes enamoured of her mere 
image.” ? Vol. I. pp. 188, 9. 


In the mean time, Andrew grew up in torpid indolence, 
despised by the learned for his ignorance, and by the valiant 
for his indolence. Every instance of his weakness increased 
the regrets of Robert, and the licentiousness of the nobles, who, 
seeing the life of the king near its termination, waged continual 
war upon each other. Perceiving his end approaching, Robert 
dictated his testament, leaving to Joanna not only Naples, but 
the counties of Provence and Piedmont. We pass over a 
great deal of matter, which our Author, who seems to have 
set out with a strong resolution to spin out his materials to two 
volumes, has lengthened to the wire-drawn extent of Guicciardini 
himself. ‘ Friar Robert possesses himself of the government,— 
‘his tyranny and insolence ;—the duke of Durazzo carries off the 
‘princess Maria ;’—these are topics which occupy nearly an en- 
tire chapter. In 1343, Joanna received from the pope’s legate 
the investiture of the kingdom, Andrew appearing only as a 
spectator in the ceremony. Friar Robert’s insolence became 
intolerable to the young queen, and the cardinal sent by the 
pope to superintend the council of regene during her mi- 

ut her earnest appli- 
cation at the papal court, to govern herself without the inter- 
vention of tutors and guardians, was ineffectual. In the mean 
while, the partisans of Andrew applied to the court of Avig- 
non for a bull authorizing his coronation in right of Charles 
Martel, his grandfather. The pope hesitated; but, it is said, 
that a bribe of 100,000 florins decided the matter; the bull 
was procured, and the 20th September, 1346, appointed for 
the ceremony. The bishop of Chartres, the internuncio who 
was to have performed it, had already arrived at Molo di 
Gaeta on his way to Naples, when a shocking event overthrew 
the whole project. 


Vou. XXIII. N.S. 2M 
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Much unnecessary description is lavished by the Author, 
evidently, we think, to please his fair readers, upon the beayti- 
ful gardens of the Celestine monastery at Aversa, whither the 
king and queen had repaired to avoid the autumnal heats of 
Naples. A great deal follows about the song of the minstrel, 
the dance of the young maiden, the tale of the poet enjoyed by 
the side of the fresh fountain or silver stream, oran e-groves, 
trellissed alleys, the gentle Andrew lying stretched is. a the tall 
cedar, or the olive, fondly dreaming of the crown, turning his 
eyes on his beautiful queen, and thinking of his little child not 
yet born, which was so soon to unite the jarring pretensions to 
the crown ;—this too ofa being, who, if we are to believe all his- 
torians, even the Author himself, never thought of any thing in 
his life, and seldom turned his eyes to the queen, with whom 
he lived in discord! After ‘ by much too much’ of this in- 
toxicated prose, we arrive at the circumstances of the murder. 


‘ On the night of the eighteenth they retired to rest as usual, in- 

tending to return at an early hour the next day to Naples, prepa- 
ratory to the ceremonies and fatigues of the morrow. The deus 
rian attendants of Andrew were sunk in sleep and wine, the monks 
of the convent were enjoying their short repose previous to their 
customary hour of chaunting matins, when Mabrice, the sister of 
Jacobuzio di Pace, Andrew's chamberlain, who was one of the 
ladies of the queen’s bed-chamber, entered in haste, and teld Andrew 
that a courier from Friar Robert had just arrived, and waited to con- 
fer with him on affairs of moment. Unsuspicious of any evil design, 
the prince got up and dressed himself, in order to proceed to an 
apartment at the end of a neighbouring gallery, where, not the 
supposed courier, but some of the conspirators were assembled, Im- 
mediately on his leaving the queen, the door of her apartment was 
secured by the conspirators, we must suppose to prevent his return, 
or her egress. When he got about the middle of the gallery, some 
yersons, but who they were was never positively known, surro 

him ; one stopped his mouth with an iron gauntlet or glove, so as to 
»revent his cries ; others threw round his neck a cord with a running 
eat a towel, or a handkerchief—for the circumstances are differen 
related, and all dragged him forward to the balcony of the open gal- 
lery, from which he was hung over the garden, and some of the con- 
spirators stationed there, strangled him by pulling him by the feet. 
Having accomplished their horrible purpose, they would have pro- 
ceeded to bury the body in the garden, with the intention of 

he had left the kingdom for Hungary, by the advice of his 

lors; but the execution of this imbecile contrivance was stoppe 
the unexpected appearance of an Hungarian maid (by some said to 
have been the nurse of Andrew, but not so called by Villani) who 
slept near, probably in one of the apartments under the balcony, and 
who was disturbed by the fall of the body, when the cord which su 
pended it was cut or broken. Her cries assembled the inhabitants 
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the convent to the spot, and dispersed the conspirators, who fled in 
all directions; und the body of the unfortunate priace was imme- 
diately carried into the church of the convent. Of this horrible 
transaction little is certainly known, except the atrocious catastrophe. 
Historians disagree as to the circumstances, the instigators, and the 
perpetrators of the murder, and abound in directly contradictory as- 
sertions ; some say that Andrew was sleeping with the queen when 
he was called up; and as Boccaccio on the one side, who was at Na- 
ples at the time, and Villani on the other, who had been informed by 
Nicholas, the Hungarian, his governor, agree in this, it was most 
probably the case ; others, however, say he was in the anti-chamber, un- 
dressing, and others that he was in a different apartment altogether, 
with the ladies of the queen’s bed-chamber, laughing and talking 
with childish mirth. ‘The queen, immediately on the murder, fled to 
Naples, in a dreadful state of agitation and fear; and calling round 
her the most esteemed friends of king Robert, commanded their 
counsels in this fearful emergency. Messengers were immediatel 
despatched to inform the pope and the king of Hungary of the Saad 
fulevent; and Joanna is said to have written to the latter a most 
pathetic letter, imploring his protection for her and her unborn child, 
No authentic account remains of how or when she became acquainted, - 
or showed acquaintance, with the murder of Andrew. Villani only 
says, she returned to Naples next morning, and did not shew the 
erief she ought to have done. Her contemporary friends, who have 
not had recourse to invention in her defence, are also silent on the 
subject? Vol. I. pp. 225, 8. 
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The various speculations as to the perpetrators of this mur- 
der have left the question in complete doubt. The Abbé de 
Sade, Petrarch’s biographer, produces a sort of [rish defence 
of Joanna. He attributes it to the Empress of Constantinople, 
who, by making the queen a widow, hoped to procure her 
hand for Louis of Tarento, for whom she had already inspired 
her with a criminal passion, having previously persuaded her to 
consent to the sacrifice of Andrew, as a measure of state-policy 
necessary to her own security. Philippa, a governess near the 
person of Joanna, and hergrand-daughter Sancha, were executed 
because they knew of the plot ; but no evidence to shew their pri- 
vity has ever been adduced. Our Author hazards a solution 
of the problem as probable as can be obtained, although there 
ae strong circumstances of suspicion, which have not yet 
been cleared from the memory of the queen. 


‘The plot,’ he says, ¢ was evidently never of female devising. The 
vengeance of women, though not less deadly, is more timidly fraudu- 
lent in execution, and more cunning in concealment. It rs to 

ve been a sudden burst of desperate ferocity in a set of miscreants 
who feared the loss of their fortunes and lives under the sway of the 
implacable and equally unprincipled friar. The time and the manner 
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of Andrew's death strongly confirm this supposition; it took 
within twenty-four hours of his coronation, without any precautions 
whatever for concealment. The shallow artifice of burying him jn 
the garden, shews the perturbation of hastily-concerted crime; the 
fresh-turned earth must have betrayed his grave to the most careless 
observer, and none could for a moment have believed, that he had 
voluntarily set out for Hungary in this secret and sudden manner, 
without the knowledge or assistance of any of his friends, on the eve 
of his long-desired coronation.’ Vol. I. pp. 245, 6. 


What authoritative proof, sufficient to silence all doubt o 
cavil, can be expected at this time of day, seeing that the 
evidence of the Villani, both of whoin are in other respects of 
irreproachable faith, and who were contemporary writers, is 
absolutely set at noucht? To be sure, the testimony of Pe. 
trarch and Boccaccio have great weight; but they were both 
zealous partisans of the queen, and had received considerable 
favours at her hands; and as for the poet, he never speaks 
upon the subject, nor indeed upon any other, in a calm, his- 
torical tone, but with that hyperbolical and exaggerated 
rhetoric which wholly unfits him to be a grave, impartial, or 
credible witness. In the total absence, therefore, of positive 
evidence, we must resort to probable testimonies ; and among 
these, we are inclined to rely chiefly upon the unequivocal as- 
sertion of her innocence by Clement VI., and the strong, the 
almost irresistible circumstance, that, when the king of Hup- 
gary invaded her dominions expressly to revenge the murder of 
Andrew, he omitted all mention of the accusation, and m 
sinuated nothing against Joanna in his manifestoes to the pope 
and the other princes of Europe on that occasion. We should 
have acquiesced with greater satisfaction in our inferences of 
her innocence, had we found on our side Muratori, con- 
fessedly the writer of modern times, the best acquainted with 
Italian history. But he declares, we know not upon what 
erounds, ‘ that it were as easy to wash a blackamoor white, as 
* to clear Joanna of the charge.’ 

Her marriage with Louis of Taranto, a union recommended 
by motives of policy, took place in 1347; and the most event- 
ful and troubled period of her life now approached. The king 
of Hungary invaded the Neapolitan territories with a great 
army, which marched towards Naples by the way of Bene- 
vento; and the duke of Durazzo treacherously deserted Joanna 
in her utmost need. She yielded to the storm, and retired to 
Provence, having first pathetically addressed her council, and 
absolved her nobles and people from their allegiance. 

‘ The inexpressible grace and touching eloquence of Joanna, moved 
the assembly to tears. Calm and magnanimous, she alone was si 
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fciently composed at this affecting moment to speak ; aud animated 
by the unequivocal sympathy she exeited, she bid them “ cast awa 
despondency, and share with her the cheerful “re she felt in the 

display her inno- 
cence to the world, and restore her to her kingdom and her fair 
fame.” 

‘To one convinced of the innocence of the persecuted Joanna, 
nothing can be imagined more affecting than this young and lovely 
woman thus commanding herself, and melting the stern warrior and 
rough burgher into tears at her feet.‘ If there be any thing touch- 
ing in nature, it is the tears of proud man; if there be any thing 
sublime, it is the mild fortitude of weak woman.’’ The profound 
silence which had reigned in the assembly on the first address of the 
queen, was now broken by clamorous exclamations, imploring her to 
remain, and dare every hazard, the nobles vowing to maintain her 
on the throne at the risk of their own and their children’s lives. 

‘It is not to be supposed that one of the most captivating women 
the world ever saw, could appeal in vain to the sympathy of man in 
this age of chivalry, when devotion to beauty was carried to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm often bordering on madness. Even those, in 
whom age and experience had chilled the ardent enthusiasm of man- 
hood in its prime, were not less profoundly affected by her address, 
and whilst they applauded and confirmed her sage resolution, as the 
most eflectual method of ultimately securing the success of her 
cause, they vowed never to remain at rest till they had procured her 
return, and to devote their lives and fortunes to her service. ‘The 
loth of January was accordingly fixed for Joanna’s embarkation for 
Provence, and three galleys were provided to convey her and her 
household, with her most precious effects and attached friends. The 
people of Naples had hitherto been divided between horror of the 
crime attributed to her, and early affection formed in her happy 
childhood, when she had been the delight of every eye, “ having 
grown up familiarly amongst them from her cradle.” ‘The latter sen- 
timent now alone prevailed, heightened by pity for the misfortunes 
which, under any point of view, had been drawn down on her by the 
evil agency of others, and by “ admiration of that wisdom which 
began to display itself in all her actions, and gave promise of what 
she one day proved.” ‘Their regrets were unanimous and vehement, 
and when she bade adieu to the mansion of her father, every man 
and woman in the city repaired to the scene of embarkation to kiss 
her hand, or catch a last sight of her beautiful form as she stood on 
the deck of the galley, which every moment lessened to their view. 
Both sexes wept bitterly as she left the shore; and as long as the 
galleys could be seen, even as a small speck on the ocean, they were 
watched by the anxious crowd; and when they could no longer dis- 
cern the frail bark which was to bear their young queen, in the 
depth of winter, through a voyage which the nautical ignorance of 
the age rendered dangerous, they repaired to the churches, and 
surrounding the altars, invoked every saint to grant her a prosperous 
Voyage.” Vol. Il. pp. 283—5. 
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Durazzo’s treachery was not prosperous in its issue. Under 
pretence of his being concerned in the death of Andrew, he 
was assassinated by order of the Hungarian king; and thus, b 
the removal of a formidable rival to Joanna, her restoration 
was facilitated, and the imputation of Andrew’s murder une- 
quivocally transferred to a person with whom it was impossible 
that she could have acted in concert. Her sister, the unfor- 
tunate widow of Durazzo, sought, with her children, a refuge 
with the monks of Santa Croce ; and by their means, her friends 
conducted her to Provence, to seek protection and succour 
from the unhappy queen, whom she found as desolate as her- 
self,—a prisoner at Aix, whither she had been conducted, 
while she was on the road to Avignon, by the prince of 
Orange, and others of the Provencal nobility. This unex- 
vected reception of the queen arose from the calumnies of 
Lode of Hungary, who insinuated that she was proceeding to 
Avignon to barter away her French dominions with the duke of 
Normandy, in order to prosecute her war in Naples with more 
effect. Her husband had in the mean time proceeded to Tus- 
cany, in order to obtain the good offices of the bishop of Flo- 
rence, in behalf of the queen, with the papal court. She was 
soon released by Clement VI. Her barons, convinced of their 
error, flocked around her with assurances of duty ; and it was 
on this occasion, that she publicly justified herself before that 
respectable pontiff. Our Author describes the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the solemnity with much minuteness. Such 
was her eloquence, or such the charm of her beauty, that she 
was pronounced not only innocent, but above the suspicion of 
guilt. Of the impartiality of this tribunal, the Abbé de Sade, 
her strenuous but not always judicious advocate, observes, 
that ‘ the beauty and eloquence of the queen of Naples would 
‘ have seduced the Areopagus itself.’ The count and countess 
of Provence (for that title had been conferred upon Louis) re- 
turned to their government amidst the joyful acclamations of 
the Provencals, who revered her in life and in death, and never 
spoke of her but as the ‘good queen Jane.’ ‘ Happy,’ remarks 
her modern Biographer, ‘ had it been for her, had she left the 
‘ turbulent and fickle Neapolitans to a harsher rule, and passed 
‘ her peaceful days in the haunts of the muses, on the lovely 
‘ borders of the Durance and the Rhone.’ 

In the same year, 1348, the plague broke out at Avignon. 
This suggests to the Author, Boccaccio’s unequalled deserip- 
tion of the pestilence which raged at Florence about the same 
time. Of this celebrated passage he has given an animated and 
correct translation. Louis of Hungary disgusted the Neapolt- 

tans with his tyrannical conduct. Having retired to his Hun 
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carian territories, his new subjects became anxious to shake off 
his yoke. Joanna, having pledged all her jewels, and sold 
Avignon to the pope for 80,000 gold florins, equipped ten 
galleys, embarked from Marseilles in June, and landed at 
Naples with her husband, who had received the title of king 
from the pope, to the great joy of the inhabitants. On the day 
of the coronation of Louis of Taranto and Joanna, the glad- 
ness and festivity of the occasion were saddened by the loss 
of their only child. The king died in 1362. I[t was generally 
feared, that it would not long be possible for the queen alone 
to keep in check the hot heads of the Neapolitan princes ;— 
the council, therefore, earnestly advised her to marry at the end 
of her widowhood. Their choice fell upon James, Infant of 
Majorca; and the marriage was celebrated with great pomp. 
Upon this occasion, Joanna received from an Italian nobleman 
the present of two knights, to be disposed of according to her 
own will and pleasure. Brantome relates the incident from 
the work of Paris of Puteo on the laws of duel, a book re- 
ferred to by St. Palaye in his memoirs of chivalry. 


‘ Paris of Puteo,’ says the Historian, ‘ a venerable doctor of laws, 
relates that this beautiful queen held an open and solemn ball in her 
city of Gaeta, amidst the flower of her nobility, on the occasion of 
some marriage feasts or other honourable rejoicings. Amongst the 
nobles present was Galeazzo of Mantua, one of the most accomplished 
princes of Italy in those days, whom the queen made choice of to 
dance with her. 

*“ The dance being ended, and Galeazzo having acquitted him- 
self well, he came before her royal seat, and after making a low 
obeisance, bent his knee to the ground, and thanked her very humbly 
for the honour she had rendered him with so much courtesy and gra- 
ciousness ; and declaring he knew not how to recompence it by an | 
service worthy of it, made there at her feet a vow to wander throug 
the world in search of deeds of arms at every hazard, risk, and peril, 
until he should have vanquished and captured two valiant knights to 
bestow as a gift on her, to dispose of as she thought best. See how, 
in past times, such as he were able to recompence their superiors ! 

‘“ By this the queen saw, at least, that though not approaching in 
any degree to her incomparable nobleness, she had not honoured a 
knight who was not of some worth, nor less endowed with wit and gene 
tleness ; she replied only, that ¢ in good time, and by the grace of God, 
he should accomplish his vow, since sueh was his pleasure and the custom 
of knighthood.’ 

*“ The knight then departed, and went to Franec, Burgundy, Spain, 
Germany, Hungary, and other regions, provinces, and kingdoms, 
where was then to be met the flower of chivalry. He hazarded him- 
self, challenged, fought, and at last conquered and captured the two 
Promised knights, partly by his valour, partly by the favour of for- 
tune, and brought them to the kingdom of Naples. 
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*« At the end of the year Galeas sought the ‘queen, and bending 
one knee to the ground, presented the captive knights, accomplish. 
ing his vow with great solemnity. 

* « The queen in return, with becoming grace and great maj 
(in which she was never found wanting) received the vow and the 
deed as gallantly accomplished, and offering all possible courtesies to 
prince Galeas, pronounced him a most worthy knight, and accepted 
the two captives, to whom she said these words— 

« Sirs, you are, as you see, my prisoners. By the laws of chi. 
valry I may cause such as are in your captive condition to serve me in 
any ignoble office 1 may best please ; but [ think you will judge by my 
countenance that conaley does not dwell in my heart to dispose of the 
unfortunate in sach like manner. Of my clemency, then, and hy. 
manity, I give you from this hour entire liberty and franchise to act 
as you please, whether to return free to your own country, or before 
you depart, to solace yourselves in my kingdom and view the curiosi- 
ties of it, which are sufficiently admirable ; after havmg visited them, 
return to me, and when you Aca to depart, I shall be well pleased 
to commend you to God. 

« “ Who so happy as these two knights! They did not fail to exe- 
cute their gentle sentence, and to solace themselves for a good space 
amidst the delights of this pleasant kingdom, which then abounded ia 
pleasures, and was governed by so noble a queen. 

« « When they had seen the whole at their ease, they came te 
take leave of their sovereign lady and mistress (since they were cap- 
tives and slaves). She furnished them liberally with gifts, as she had 
done before, and having given them money for their journey, and 
thick and heavy gold chains, they departed seeking adventures here 
and there, and publishing on their passage the virtues, humanity, and 
courtesy of the queen, as they had just reason to do, none of her 
time possessing these qualities in the same degree.” 

‘ What follows this recital is perhaps still more curious to the in- 
quirer after ancient manners. Brantome thus proceeds—* This doc- 
tor that I have quoted, the venerable doctor Paris of Puteo, a very 
worthy man, and who has well written the account of this duel, greatly 
extols this queen, and says, that in this instance, she merits muc 
more praise than the canons of St. Peter’s church at Rome, at whose 
lroly altar a victor knight having given one he had vanquished and 
thus gained in single combat, with arms, horse, and trappings, im 
the lands of the patrimony of St. Peter’s, for them to dispose of as 
they pleased, according to the laws of single combat ; these canons 

were so inhuman, that in lieu of acting with mercy like this com 
sionate and good queen, they kept this poor devil of a knight ma 
sort of bondage in the church, without any other exercise than p& 
cing to and fro, and sometimes looking out at the passengers th 
the open doors; and during his life he never passed beyond the thres- 
hold; as I saw formerly in Spain done by those who had taken refuge 
in the church for some crime they had committed. Thus this docter 
Waris blames these holy brothers and commends this queen Jane, whe 
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certainly cannot have as much praise as she merits for her insumerable 
girtucs. S Vol. Il. pp- 4953. 


James of Majorca, whose father had been treacherously 
murdered by Peter of Arragon, died in Spain during an enter- 
ise he had undertaken in that country to avenge bis death. 
jeune was beset with rebellion and treason, foreign and in- 
testine ; but the wisdom of her measures and the vigour of her 
administration restored and preserved the public tranquillity. 
She promoted the interests of commerce, and liberally patro- 
nized the arts and literature. Boccaccio was honoured by her 
most distinguishing patronage during his residence at Naples ; 
and her Biographer enters into various details of his life, as 
entitled toa place in the history of Joanna and the age im 
which she flourished. As these, however, are not new topics, 
we shall abstain from them. 

Of the male descendants of Charles of Anjou, none now re- 
mained except Louis of Hungary and Charles of Durazzo, of 
whose education Joanna had taken charge during his minority, 
and who accepted, against her wishes, the invitation of the 
Hungarian king to follow him in his wars against Venice. 


‘No guilty projects had as yet sullied the mind of Durazzo, his 
gratitude for past benefits was still warm, and that lively anticipation 
of future favours which has too justly been said to be the sum and 
substance of a courtier’s gratitude, had some of the generosity of 
youth and the joyous confidence of hope ; and whatever might have 
been his secret feelings, he was peculiarly formed to win affection and 
quict suspicion ; his mellow voice, mild speech, deliberate enuncia- 
tion, measured step, and composed demeanor, appeared to denote 
gentleness and tranquillity of soul, and effectually concealed the la- 
tent cruelty and ambition of his nature. Low in stature, but symme- 
trically formed, his air was noble, and his countenance singularly pleas- 
ing, his features regular, and complexion florid. His manners were 
gracious to all ranks, and his generosity such as became a prince— 
especially to men of letters, whose society he courted in emulation of 
his patroness. History and poetry were his peculiar studies and fa- 
vourite relaxation amidst the fatigues of a camp, and he understood 
better than most of his time those favourite points of discussion which 
were usually debated by the erudite at the conclusion of the social 
repast. Asa soldier, he united both courage and conduct, and so 
preat was his personal prowess, that when he first went to Hungary, 

e slew in single combat a knight of gigantic stature whom none other 
was bold enough to attack ; and in memory of this signal achievement, 
ever after bore, as his crest, the head of an elephant, which had been 
that of the modern Goliath. 

‘The irreproachable conduct of Durazzo unhappily deceived Jo- 
anna as to his real character, and finding nothing to counterbalance 
his various merits, bat those vague forebodings of the future, which 
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scemed rather to arise from the ambitious spirit of the age than tobe 
justified by any scrutiny of his actions however minute, in an eyij 
hour for him, for herself, and her people, she bestowed on him the 
hand of her adopted daughter, and proclaimed her intention of be. 
queathing her crown to themand their issue. Soon after the celebra. 
tion of the nuptials Charles, returned to the service of the king of 
Hungary; cold and ambitious, he, perhaps, already calculated on his 
support in case of any change in the queen’s intentions,’ 
Vol. Il. pp. 143—145, 

At the period of the Sicilian treaty, Joanna was at the sum. 
mit of prosperity. She was now recognised queen of both 
Sicilies; but, from this time, her kingdom was distracted 
internal dissentions. Charles of Durazzo refused to return for 
the defence of the kingdoms he was one day to inherit; and 
the power of the Church, which, during the pontificates of 
Clement VI., Innocent VI., and Urban V., had afforded her 
prompt and efficient aid, in the hands of Gregory XI. was 
fallen into contempt. Her own natural issue was extinct, and 
the last of the faithful friends of Robert and of her own able 
counsellors, had paid the debt of nature. In this state of 
cheerless, desolate splendour, she gave her hand (as the last 
expedient of saving her house) to Otho of Brunswick, on the 
feast of Pentecost 1374. He was a prince of virtuous charac- 
ter and amiable manners. Happy had it been for this ill-fated 
queen, had she made sucha choice, instead of James of Ar- 
ragon ;—a marriage which drove her into the injudicious mea- 
sure of adopting Charles of Durazzo for her successor. Those 
readers who are interested in the details of papal history, we 
refer to the eighth chapter of the second volume of this enter- 
taining miscellany, for the singular and almost romantic circum- 
stances of the elevation of Urban VI.;—an event which en- 
tailed upon Naples an age of misery, and destroyed a dynasty 
which, for more than a century, had rendered these dominions 
the most flourishing and the most happy in Europe. This ex- 
ecrable pontiff was a Neapolitan; he had long been honoured 
and esteemed by Joanna, and, at the period of his election, was 
archbishop of Bari. At the very period when he was loaded 
with the gifts of Joanna, and eye by her troops, he was 
concerting with the rebel duke of Andria, her deposition and 
the investiture of Charles of Durazzo in her dominions. In 
the celebrated schism of the Church which followed the elec- 
tion of a rival pope, by the name of Clement VI., the atroci- 
ous conduct of Urban drove Joanna to oppose him, and to 
support the pretensions of Clement. The infuriated pope pub- 
lished a sentence of deposition against the queen, as a 
matic and arebel, transferring her forfeited crown to Chazles 
of Durazzo. 
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In these difficulties, she found all her measures of defence 
against the rebellion of Charles, thwarted by the partisans of 
l'rban, and was obliged to have recourse to Provence and the 
court of France, appointing Louis of Anjou, brother of Charles 
V., her universal heir. But the unexpected death of that mo- 
narch transferred the government to Louis as regent, whose 
rapacity made him so odious to his country, that the appre- 
hension of internal tumult kept the nobility, who had armed 
for the defence of Naples, at home, for the protection of their 
own kingdom. The invasion of Naples was now inevitable, 
and, after various fortunes, Durazzo besieged Joanna in Castel 
Novo, defeated and took Otho prisoner, imprisoned the hapless 
queen, and was solemnly crowned in the cathedral. 


‘During eight months, all the miseries of a harsh captivity were 
inflicted on Joanna, in hopes that the privations she suffered might 
subdue her proud spirit to purchase some melioration of her condi- 
tion, by the cession of Provence ; but, constant to her resolution, the 
only fruits of these measures was a new testament, made in prison, 
confirming her former grant to Louis of Anjou. 

‘She was probably at this period utterly careless of life. As the 
captive of Durazzo, it could possess nothing to make it valuable ; and 
had she been restored to the throne, unceasing cares, struggles, and 
suspicion awaited her, and measures of severity repugnant to her na- 
ture would have been daily necessary. 

‘ The appearance of a large wasted armament in the Bay of Naples 
from Provence, was the signal for the consummation of a crime 
which Charles had not, perhaps, at first contemplated. The duke of 
Anjou had left Provence with an army of thirty-five thousand knights, 
The scarcely-concealed enmity of Urban V1. threatened a danger of 
the most imminent kind, and the universal desire for the restoration 
of Joanna was so evident, that her presence alone seemed necessary 
to rally all ranks round her standard. 

‘To rid himself of a part of his fears, and to secure to himself at 
least one ally, Charles granted a base compliance to the embassy of 
the king of Hungary, who sent at this period to congratulate him on 
his success, and to demand the death of Joanna, as the reward of his 
past aid, and the price of his future friendship. 

‘Not daring to trust any Neapolitan to perpetrate the bloody deed, 
he despatched four Hungarian soldiers to Muro, charged with its ex- 
eCution, 

‘Whether Joanna was, from any peculiar circumstance, led to sus- 
pect that the crisis of her fate was at hand, is unknown; but imme- 
diately before the time secretly appointed for her death, she made so 
Powerful an appeal to Charles to spare the life of Otho, that he 
yielded to her intercession, and probably as some sort of reparation 
“t his offences to her, treated him well, and finally restored him to 
erty. 

‘In the days of her most brilliant prosperity, Joanna had been re- 
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markable for her constant attention to religious observances, and 
probably in the hour of her bitter reverse of fortune they constitutes 
her only consolation. At stated hours she performed her devotions 
alone in the chapel of the castle. On the morning of the twenty. 
second of May she repaired as usual to the sacred spot, and while she 
knelt before the altar, imploring forgiveness at the throne of 

for her past offences, whatever they might have been, the Hungarian 
soldiers secretly entered, and whilst two of them guarded the door, 
the other two passed a silk cord round her neck, and instantly strangled 
her. 

‘ Her body, by order of Durazzo, was brought to Naples, and for 
eight days exposed to the gaze of the populace in the church of $y 
Clair, that her partisans, by the contemplation of the last sad remaing 
of departed royalty, might be convinced that all further efforts againgt 
him were vain. But this had not the effect he intended, for those 
who had been attached to the murdered queen were exasperated 
beyond recall, and many who had been before indifferent in her 
cause, were moved to compassion by her unmerited sufferings, and, 
generously indignant at the cruelty and perfidy of Durazzo, refused 
to submit to the rule of one whom no benefits could attach nor any 
duty restrain.’ pp. 245—248. 

Our anxiety to render justice to this elaborate and elegant 
historical miscellany,—for we know no other class of composi- 
tions in which it can be ranked,—has led us into a long, but, 
we trust, not uninteresting abstract. The Author is perfectly 
master of his subject ; he has brought to his task considerable 
industry and erudition. Joanna, indeed, as we have already 
hinted, is not the most conspicuous character in her own bio- 
vraphy, the materials to illustrate which are necessarily doubt- 
ful and seanty. But this defect has been supplied by the 
ample researches which the Author has directed into the va- 
rious collateral events of one of the most interesting periods 
of modern history. With a few slight objections, therefore, to 
the occasional occurrence of ‘ taffeta and silken phrases,’ and 
to some affectations and redundancies of diction, we can con 
scientiously recommend his volumes to the perusal of those 
who are desirous of acquiring much useful and elegant informa- 
tion, comprised within a reasonable compass, which has here- 
tofore lain scattered over many scarce, bulky, and inaccessible 
works. 





Art. IL. Z’Etrangére. Par le Vicompte D’Arlincourt, Avec ua 
Portrait de ? Auteur. 2 tomes. Paris, 1825. 


‘\ WLLEN we observe a more than ordinary quantity of literary 
putling,—a solicitude unusually restless and unquiet t0 
deferd the reputation, and to panegyrize the writings of @ 
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‘ising author,—a soreness and wincing in that author, or his 
fiends, who are generally as injudicious as himself, under the 
snimadversions of public criticism,—any thing, in short, but 
the patient and tranquil dignity with which Teal genius marks 
the silent progress of its works in calm anticipation of those 
suffrages of futurity, which in due season ure sure to rescind 
the light decrees of fashion, and to silence the capricious and 
frivolous voices of the vulgar; when we observe these symp- 
toms, we are not without our suspicions, that the author and 
his work are good for little. The romance now in our hands, 
and just fresh from the popular pen of the Vicompte d’Arlin- 
court, is a case in — for, judging by the preface of its 
pretended Editor, whom we cannot mistake, and whom it 
would be prudery not to declare, from unequivocal testimony, 
to be the Vicompte himself, we might be led to suppose, that 
all France was suspended on its fate, and that every circle and 
every café, instead of ringing with murmurs against the British 
recognition of South America, or with the portentous schemes 
of the Holy Alliance— 
‘ gravesque 
Principum amicitias et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus’— 


were occupied exclusively with the merits of l’Etrangére, le 
Renegat, and le Solitaire. Crimination and re-crimination,— 
all the artillery of wounded pride are unmercifully discharged 
upon his critical assailants, and every atom of testimony is 
scraped together by the indefatigable vanity of authorship, to 
uphold the credit of compositions which, if they deserve any 
credit at all, would require much less to be said 1n their favour. 
To the trial of this important issue, the Vicompte subpanas 
every journal which has spoken in his praise. So vitiated also 
shis appetite for commendation, that he feeds complacently 
upon the eulogies of the obscurest portion of our own periodi- 
cal press. The Gazette of Fashion, and the Ladies’ eason, 
which every well-educated writer would despise as arbiters of 
literary taste, are dragged into court to give evidence for an 
author whose popularity is represented as being equal in 
France to that of Sir Walter Scott in England ! 

Our readers would hardly give us fon for our statements 
of the inordinate rate at which the Vicompte estimates his own 
productions, if we adduced no instance. We, therefore, cite 
the following passage from the preface of the supposed Editor, 
%sasample of the insufferable self-satisfaction with which he 
enlarges on the merit of his last publication. 





‘I stop here.—If it were necessary to bring together upon this oc- 
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casion the commendations with which the journals of every 

have commemorated M. D’Arlincourt, a volume of preface would be 
insufficient; and so long a series of panegyric would be tedious, | 
will only remark, before I conclude, that in foreign countries, it jg 
Le Renegat, which, of all the romances of the author of Le Solite: 
has produced the most general effect. The present ublication, 
L’ Etrangére, is perhaps the most remarkable amongst them. The 
extreme simplicity of its action, the very few incidents or character 
which preserve the thread of the narration, its unbroken unity of 

are entirely in the ancient taste (tout-a fait du cott antique) ; and, 
added to this, never were a more animated interest, more hean. 
rending scenes, more ardent love, a purer moral, and more pathetic 
situations, more prominently revealed in any work of imagination, 


Then, after a debate, which is as ridiculous as its subject, 
whether the works of the Vicompte belong to the classical or 
the romantic school, the momentous decision is thus pro- 
nounced ;—not indeed in so many words, but in substance: 
If, by the romantic kind, be imphed bad taste, or extravagant 
and monstrous exaggerations ot lancuage and sentiment, M. 
D’Arlincourt is not, and never was, romantic. But if the r- 
mantic comprehends every thing in which sublime conception 
and fine writing cousist, why then, M. D’Arlincourt is roman- 
tic—with a vengeance. 


«In fact, what impartial readers have constantly remarked in the 
works of the Author of Le Solitaire, is, the skilfulness of his plots, 
which, while they are subject to all the unities and rules prescribed 
by reason, have all the severity of the classic school, and nothing of 
the romantic, but a diction glowing with images. Foreigners more 
equitable in their judgements of French authors than the French them- 
selves,’ (Is it possible, we ask, whether this can be seriouly said?) 
‘have particularly enlarged upon the pure taste which presides over 
M. D’Arlincourt’s compositions, and the harmonious correctness of 
their style. Never in his romances (if those productions can be 
called romances which partake at once of history, poetry, and ro 
mance ) does he present supernatural beings for his heroes ; monsters 
with crooked claws, spectres, demons, and vampires. His incidents 
are clear and simple, not overladen with characters and episodes, It 
is only the disorders and passions of the heart, that he strives to de- 
lineate; and if he sometimes affrights his readers with strong and 
terrible images, his pictures are not those of corporeal monsters, but 
of the agitations of the soul. Hence, his writings have charmed all 
ages, all {[both] sexes, all classes, and all nations.’ 

Preface, pp. 41—#. 


This is enough, in all conscience; but the eulogy upon 
> % , > » . * . . 
‘ L’Etrangere’ is not done; for, after dwelling upon its various 
excellencies, the supposed Editor threatens us, in the genume 
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spirit of theatrical pufling, with its being positevely the last 


(une. 
‘ The character of Arthur,’ he observes, ‘ is so sketched as to leave 
rofound impressions on the heart; and re young men may pro- 
ly read with profit the last romance of the Bard of Charlemagne. 
The last romance! It is with regret we write these words: but it 
unfortunately seems certain, that M. D’ Arlincourt will henceforward 
renounce this class of composition. History will occupy his leisure ; 
he also hopes to return to Poesy. In each career may he attain new 
triumphs !” 


In this tone of self-adulation, does the Vicompte talk of his 
own productions ;—for no one can be duped by the shallow 
pretence of putting it into the mouth of a supposed Editor. 
Let us then briefly examine the work ; not, indeed, following 
it through the whole mass of its sentimental absurdities, but 
only so tar as to enable our readers to judge, to what extent its 
execution corresponds to such magnificent pretensions. 

The scene is laid in Brittany during the reign of Philip 
Augustus in the thirteenth century. At the opening of the 
story, a grand féte, an anniversary commemoration ‘ of the re- 
‘treat of the English before the triumphant legions of the im- 
‘mortal Philip Augustus,’ is celebrated at the ancient feudal 
castle of Montolin, situated in a beautiful lake. Arthur of 
Ravenstal, the hero of the romance, then in his twentieth year, 
arrives in the midst of these splendid rejoicings, having just 
emerged from perfect seclusion, in which, according to the 
dying injunctions of his father, he had been educated by Olbur- 
gius, who accompanies his pupil to the castle. The territorial 
domains of young Arthur were administered by the lord of 
Montolin, his relative; and the latter had long cherished the 
project of uniting his daughter (Izolette) to the young and opu- 
lent Ravenstal. This singular youth turns out a red-hot en- 
thusiast ; he is described as ‘ placing all his happiness in ideal 
‘sublimities, in imaginary blessings between life and eternity, 
‘ enjoyments less pure than the pleasures of heaven, but much 
‘ exceeding those of earth.’ He is moreover contemplative, 
impetuous, proud. Approaching the castle of Montolin ina 
gondola, along the lake which is covered with boats and little 
vessels in their gayest trim, he espies a white cottage em- 
bosomed in trees, and learns that it is the abode of ‘ The 
' Stranger ;>—a sort of lady of the lake, a mysterious, solitary, 
beautiful being, of whom nobody knows any good, and every 
one suspects harm. She is of course the heroine, Suddenly,a 
lorm is seen in a humble boat gliding across the stream, as if in 
lear, and in silence. It is the mysterious stranger. Arthur sees, 
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and at the first glance falls in love with her. His imaginatj 
compares her to ‘ Helen weeping for Troy, Galatea fleeing from 
‘ Polyphemus, Venus at the tomb of Adonis, Eurydice on the 
‘ banks of the Styx.” The Vicompte no doubt calls this fine 
writing, and the classical comparisons are with great propri 
supposed to - through the head of a young feudal lord of 
the thirteenth century! But, that our readers may not be 
puzzled to account for such instantaneous falling in love, they 
must be informed that it was done by electricity. 


‘The wandering goddess of the lake meets the eyes of Arthur, 
whose cheeks are instantly suffused. There are mysterious glances, 
which constitute the whole destiny of a life; sparks of fire, which 
escape from two hearts at the same instant, and establish at once an 
interchange and silent commerce of sentiment. Impalpable links of 4 
burning chain, stamped with an electric force, they serve as a passage for 
the thought, and as conductors of love.’ 


We give the nonsense in the original. 


‘ Anneaux impalpables d’une chaine brulante, empreints d'une force 
lectrique, ils servent de passage aux pensées, et de conducteurs a 
amour.’ liv. 1. p. 25. 


At first, the hero knows not what to make of the being with 
whom he has fallen in love. He has no great fancy for Izolette, 
who is too fond of applause, too lively, too volatile for so 
sombre an enthusiast. His first interview with the inexplicable 
lady ends in nothing but her suddenly running away from him, 
and leaving him still deeper in love and amazement. The next 
day, on a hunting party, he quits the chace, and seeks the 
white cottage. 


‘ Arthur ties his horse to a tree near the cottage. He advances 
with a trembling step. A door is open; he enters. There is a 
to stop him. The first room is empty; its furniture is simple 
rustic ; no ornament, no luxury. He continues his indiscreet progress ; 
a narrow passage leads him to the lower part of a retired chamber, 
the window of which looks upon the lake ; it is faintly lighted ; it's 
a silent retirement; it isa kind of oratory. A crucifix, su \ 
with holy images, is fixed in the back part of the room upon a species 
of altar. In front is a desk; on each side are prayer-books, and 
further off, hung upon the wall, an unstringed harp. Arthur ap 
proaches the neglected instrument. A miniature in an open drawer 
of the table, attracts his notice. Oh heaven, what an enchanting 
portrait! Itis the likeness of the Stranger!.+++++ But what mag: 
nificent apparel. Her dress and jewels are those of a princess+++*** 
Words hed been engraved on the frames; some hand had 
them, and a name, recently inserted, had been substituted. 
name is simply “ Alais.” This, then, is the name by which she now 
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Verses traced upon a paper which lay unfolded on the ground, 
rew his attention. It was a plaintive song, which the stranger had 
long been accustomed to sing in her mysterious retirement. 

‘Arthur is deeply affected. He again looks at the portrait, It 
represents her at the age of fifteen. The pompous splendour which 
surrounds her, announces an illustrious origin; there was a time, 
then, when forture and nature had lavished on her their united gifts. 
Her features, though scarcely formed, join to all the ingenuousness 
of innocence, all the charms of love; their poyae is irresistible; the 
pencil of genius in its enthusiastic moment had never invented any 
thing more divine to give the idea to mortals of a virgin of the plains 
of heaven. A slight noise startled the Count from his reverie. Oh 
wonder! The Stranger stands alone before him, She is clad in 
black, and the whiteness of her skin is the more dazzling. The a- 
zure of a limpid river reflecting a serene light, has less attraction 
and softness than the celestial blue of her eyes. ‘* Excuse me,” 
said Arthur, with a restrained and confused air, * if 1 dared to enter 

our abode ; but no wanton curiosity, no blameable motive, no feel- 
ing which ought to alarm you, have drawn me hither. Deign to 
hear and understand me. 

‘ “ Unhappy wretch that lam! What is it that you ask,” replied 
the Stranger in a voice, the touching tones of which were all that 
conveyed a reproach; ‘ what fatal thought could bring you near me? 
This abode is that of mourning. What will you find here? Suffering. 
Who is here to receive you? Misfortune. What will you take hence? 
Tears.””? lib. iii. pp. 116—121. 


After a few of the usual changes of countenance, she gives 
lim to understand that she had once been happy, and that ‘all 
‘ that fortune had of treasure,’ (we adopt the Author’s tasteless 
aflectations of language,) ‘ all that nature had of gifts, all that 
‘youth had of joy, all that glory had of enchantment, were 
‘within her reach; but that fatality, a spectre evoked by the 
‘fures, destroyed the temple where she was enshrined, turned 
‘the incense into fetid vapor, withered the garland upon her 
‘head, and bruising the proud plant, threw it faded and torn 
‘from its stem upon the soil of the stranger.’ 

In citing this miserable accumulation of empty words and 
absurd images, our purpose has been partly didactic. We 
wished to impress those of our readers who may be enamoured 
of ornate and florid diction, with all its vices and deformities 
in afew sentences. The Spartans exhibited intoxicated slaves 
before their children, to Saanan them with the vice. The 
Helot diction of M. D. Arlincourt, in its drunkeny.delirious 
dance, may well serve as a similar lesson, by inspiring a dis- 
_ equally salutary. Poor Izolette finds that Arthur is not 

€ 


t lover, but behaves better than might have been ex- 
pected. 
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‘ A little village girl appears at the entry of the grove, 
by seeing two strangers (Izolette and Arthur), she retires timidly 
back; then, advancing to the fountain, she is about to fill her 
“ Young girl,” said Arthur, *‘ how came you by that cup?” ms 8 
belongs to my mistress,” replied the timid child. “ Your mistress? 
who is she?” “ They call her the Stranger.”+--.-.« How long 
have you been in her service?” “ About four months.” “ Js ghe 
young?” ‘ Twenty.” “Is she handsome?’ exclaimed Izolette 
with a faultering voice, and she looked at Arthur. “ Handsome,” 
replies the country girl with enthusiasm, ‘* Ah, nothing so beautiful, 
nothing so perfect has ever appeared in our country.” “ And who 
placed you with her?” ‘I was an orphan, and without bread; all 
the world deserted me. One evening, dying and without an 
I knocked with a trembling hand at the door of the Stranger. "She, 
whom I had been taught to avoid, was the only one who sheltered me. 
She had been described to me as a monster,—I found her an 
Ah, never believe the wicked people who calumniate her. Believe 
Nicette ;—the Stranger”? (we trust the 7 of the simile in the 
mouth of a country child will not be overlooked) is as pure as the 
ray of light which 1s at this moment falling on the sacred child of the 
Virgin,” ” 

Arthur is too much a lover of beautiful illustrations and 
pretty children not to put his hand into his pocket for some 
pieces of gold, which of course the sentimental child refuses. 

As for old Olburgius, he is in a woful dilemma. He had been 
promised a fortune by Montolin, if he persuaded his pupil to 
marry Izolette. He sees the obstacles that have arisen, and is 
determined to stick at nothing to remove them. Poor Izolette 
loses her colour, and pinesin secret. Arthur himself is in an 
equally dismal taking; and he walks with his friend the Count 
Valdebourg to the Stranger’s cottage. Here a recognition takes 
place. She rushes into Valdebourg’s arms with the utmost 
tenderness of love, and the hero begins to think that Valde- 
bourg had been her seducer; but, when he is told, that there 
is no sentiment betwixt them more tender than pity, he be- 
comes quiet. He then appeals to his friend, whether be 
ought to flee from Alais after what he had witnessed. ‘ More 
‘than ever,’ was the disheartening reply. Arthur sues for an 
explanation. ‘ Is she unworthy to be loved ” 

« « Unworthy of being loved !”” interrupts Valdebourg in a tone of 
tenderness and enthusiasm ; “never on earth was there a woman who 
had more titles to admiration and love.”’ 

« «« Well, what then is there to oppose me ?” 

‘* An insurmountable barrier.” 

“ Is she : 

** Do not ask.” 

* In love ?” 

sé No > 
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io & wife?” 

a No.”’ 

« « Is she free to act as she pleases?” 
« « She is not free to be yours,.””’ 
















It is some time before we can trace in this book of mysteries, 
the nature of the connexron between Valdebourg and Alais. 
The scene which we have partly transcribed, terminates in a 

mise of the fair Stranger to meet Arthur in four days at the 
Sodan. buat with very black looks on the part of the hero 
towards his friend Valdebourg, of whom he becomes furiously 
jealous. In this comfortable state of mind he begins to talk to 
himself. 


‘ No, said he to himself, she is not an outcast of Providence; it 
was her fevered imagination which, in a moment of delirium, over- 
come with the weight of her woes, conceived that horrible idea. A 
divine light shines in her eyes bedimmed with tears; she is pious and 
beneficent ; exiled from her native land, heaven is still her country. 
A noble soul, feeling and generous as hers, is pure even in its errors, 

ing that she has any. Although the rays of the sun, scatter- 
ed through the dark shades, or broken in the waters of a fen, lose 
their primitive brightness, do they the less emanate from the orb of 
day?? Vol. I. p. 190, 


It seems that this hero of the thirteenth century was a philo- 
sophical free-tlimker. He was born, we are told, with religi- 
ous sentiments ; but Olburgius, beg a sceptic, discou 
their crowth, and uniformly laughed at the dogmas of faith, 
while he enforced the precepts of reason. His education was 
therefore a baseless fabric. This sly old gentleman had too 
great an influence over his pupil, to find much difficulty in 
sifting out his secret. In order, therefore, to wean his affec- 
tions from the Stranger, he gets up a fabricated tale of her 
having been ahandoned by all—even by those who corrupted 
her innocence ; insinuates that there is a stratagem between an 
impudent adventurer and an artful woman, to entrap him; and 
more than hints that Valdebourg is that adventurer ;—that 
having himself cherished pretensions to lzolette’s hand, he had 
fascinated Arthur by the vision of the lady of the lake, who, by 
his contrivance, had met him in her boat on the occasion. 
Then the old man compares her to Medea; next, to Deja- 
neira. The hero imbibes the poison of these artful insinua- 
tons, and breathes vengeance against Valdebourg. His sus- 
picions are inflamed to madness, on finding, as he sepereeonp 
the white cottage, that Valdebourg is with her, and especi- 
ally when he hears their parting words accompanied with a 
most affectionate embrace. ‘Oh Leopold! dear Leopold!’ ex- 
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claimed Alais as he clasped her in his arms. What were Ap 
thur’s sensations, when he heard Valdebourg admonish her jp 
these words. ‘ Keep a cautious silence in every thing! Re. 
‘ member you are lost, if Arthur knows who we are. It ig ne. 
‘ cessary to deceive him. Hasten your preparations for d 

‘ture.’ Ina paroxysm of rage he pursues Valdebourg. The 
baron defends himself, but without seeking to wound his in. 
furiated antagonist, receives a wound himself, and falls from 
the rock into the lake at its feet. Alais hastens to the dreadfal 
scene, alarmed by the voices of the combatants, when the her 
learns from her lips, that Valdebourg is her brother. Horror 


accumulate, and the Vicompte is determined that we shall sup 
full of them. 


‘ He ( Arthur) endeavours to bring the Stranger to herself’ (she 
having fallen down, as might be reasonably expected, in a fit of faim. 
ing). ‘* She is gone from me,” he exclaims, “ Gone! I am amon 
ster—God is just. Valdebourg! Why do you not speak? Why did 
you not tell me she was your sister ?”” The Stranger raises herself, 
looks round with surprise, and endeavours to recover her senses. Ar- 
thur is on his knees before her. ‘* Alais,’’ he cries, “‘ do not curse 
me! For pity look at me :—the Eternal has already avenged you” 
*« Barbarian,” she replies, “ where is his body? What has become 
of his mortal remains? Oh, if there lurks in your savage heart any 
humanity, give me back the body of my brother!” These 
uttered with a severe look, which no beam of compassion softened, 
gave the last blow to the Count: in him, the immoveadility of death 
succeeds to the spasm of anguish, (L?immobilité de la mort su 
céde au spasme des angoisses ). 

* “ His body! It is there!—In the lake,” answers the insensute 
calmly. 

© It was the terrific calm of moral annihilation ! 

« « Yes, in the lake,” he adds. ‘* His secret, which he refased ® 
me, he has confided to the gulf, and yet, how 1 loved him}... ...Fram 
this time no more bonds of intercourse:—yes, I am free, loosened 
from every feeling, from every fear, from every joy. I have no mercy 
to expect.— What more can I ask ?—No, I want nothing.” 

‘ But the Stranger, without listening to him, hastily descends the 
rock, to the banks of the lake, as if to demand her brother from is 
waters. Arthur follows her; he detains her by her robe. “ Mur 
derer, leave me !’* she exclaims, and, lifting up the torch which she 
held in her hand, “* Supreme arbiter,” continues the unhappy woman, 
“* thy decrees are accomplished. What I predicted, is come to pas. 
Hither, as in every place, thy malediction pursues me. Vainly did 
I wish to live in concealment. Scarcely had I arrived in these sol 
tudes, when I divided two beings created for each other ; I havee® 
iled virtue from a pure bosom. Blood and murder were wanting=— 
Have I not left sufficient traces of my wanderings? Thus then, ® 
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every respect, O terrible judge, though this moment dedicated to 
al I am the very power of evil !” 


« She speaks ; lightning and thunder seem in unison with her voice ; 
nature harmonizes with her ills and her thoughts. She is at the foot 
of the fatal rock, and walks along the banks of the lake; the storm 
had fied to the north, and on the opposite horizon, some streaks of 
light appeared. Alas turns her eyes to the lake, whose surface was 

i. Alas! fruitless search! the body floats not upon the wave. 

«* Alais,” exclaims Ravenstal. 

«* Silence!” interrupts the Stranger with an awful gesture: “ if 
l ever forgive the death of my brother to his perfidious assassin, 
may my life be that moment extinct, like the flame of this torch.” 

‘She had just finished these words, when she throws the torch 
into the lake. ‘The water hisses; the funereal light ceases to shine. 
Arthur, exhausted by suffering and by the loss of blood, raises a 
mournful cry; he sees, he hears no longer—And the Stranger is 
gee! 

In the second volume, Olburgius again makes his appear- 
ance. He had interested the powerful prior of St. lrenwus m 
behalf of Izolette, whose marriage with Revenstal, be said, 
had been frustrated by a female adventurer, and besought him 
to interpose his authority as supreme judge over his demesnes, 
within which the Stranger’s cottage was situated, to banish 
that unhappy female. On his return, the pedagogue finds 
Arthur senseless and steeped in blood. Arthur comes to his 
senses, and recognises the perfidious tutor by whose artifices 
his unjust suspicions had been roused, upbraids bim with his 
misrepresentation, and gives him a strong hint, that his irre- 
ligious education had rendered him a prey to his passions. 
Arthur being conveyed to the castle and put to bed, old Ol- 
burgius repairs to the abbaye. The prior had sent some of the 
brethren in search of Alais. They find her in a distracted state 
of mind, and near the spot where she stood, they observed 
marks of blood and Valdebourg’s sword. She 1s silent to 
their interrogations ; she is brought before the Prior. She re- 
solves not to impeach Arthur. Olburgius is delighted with the 
wadent, for he thmks he has sufficient proof to convict Alais 
ofmurder. He questions her with a face which M. D’Arlin- 
court compares to the Dead Sea. ‘ Il cherche en vain a donner 

‘ a ses traits quelque apparence de bonté, il ressemble au lacde 

‘ syrie dont la surtace quelquefois refiéte les rayons du soleil, 

‘mais qui ne renferme rien de vivant, et n’a que la mort sous 

‘ses vagues.’ The pedant with his Dead-sea face pesters her 
with questions, accuses her of seducing the affections of young 
Ravenstal, and having first proposed to her to leave the 
country, accuses her of the murder, when she rejects his pro- 
posals. They must be omniverous novel-readers, who cau 
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swallow so gross an absurdity, as that the Prior should hay 
delegated his own sovereign authority to the tutor. He falk 
into his own snare, for the reverend Prior resists the pro 
urged by Olburgius to confine the poor girl in a convent, and 
appoints a public trial before a tribunal, named ‘ le Seuil d 
‘[Eternité. The ag appearance of Alais under the awfyl 
accusation of murder, is thus described, after much Super- 
fluous millinery of phrase employed in the delineation of her 
dress. 


‘ The dazzling whiteness of her complexion, her modest and vir, 
gin air, her youth and her misfortune excite considerable interest 
amongst the spectators. * * * It was the first time that the Prior 
had seen the Stranger. He is troubled when he sees her. She re. 
calls to him, no doubt, some object dear to his recollection; for he 
appears agitated and unquiet. He strives to distinguish her features, 
but her veil and the darkness of the hal! conceal them. He remains 
pensive a moment; then driving from his mind the vision that had 
come across it, he desires her to be seated, assumes a severe air, and 
the interrogatory commences. 

*« Young woman, who are you?” 

«« A Stranger, a proscribed being, a victim of misfortune.” ? 


It seems that the voice and manner of the young lady havea 
magic effect on the Prior. Atlast, having stated the suspi- 
cious circumstances of her having been found stained with blood 
at the foot of the rock, and of her having been there during 
the storm when the mortal blow was given, she is called upon 
for her defence, and only answers, ‘1 am innocent.’ She is 
asked, whether she saw Valdebourg’s murderer? She remains 
mute, and her silence 1s interpreted into guilt. Olburgius had 
suborned witnesses to speak of philtres, homicides, of evoking 
infernal spirits, &c. &c. &e.; and others went so far as to 
allege that she had fled her own country under charges of 
poisoning and theft. Her speech is in the worst taste ima- 
cinable. 

‘ « Inhabitants of St. Irenzeus, I know not what genii of evil have 
dictated your language, but it came not from your hearts ;—it came 
only from your lips. Children of loyal Brittany, imposture does net 
sit well upon you. Constrained by the part you are acting, you ate 
ashamed within yourselves ; your eyes turne:| from mine, and your 
voices trembled. What has drawn down this hatred upon my head? 
[ came fearlessly into your district. Have I ever troubled its te 
pose? What reproach can you throw upon me? What have I done 
amongst you, but live and weep in the bosom of my peaceful retire 
ment ? 

*« You say that I am initiated in cabalistic arts ; so vague an acct 
sation merits not an answer. Because I kept every body at a distance, 
my sorrows were converted into magic, my misfortunes into crime, 
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‘« Young women of these hamlets! I appeal to your hearts- 
When discord hovered over your cottages, who was it that soothed 
with words of peace your irritated minds? When adversity assailed 

, who administered a balm to your afflictions? In the seasons 
of your indigence, who was it that divided her bread with you? I 
do not know your husbands, but you who have read my soul when 
yours was afflicted, speak ! do you think me guilty?” ’ 


Her speech is interrupted by the grateful plaudits of her fe- 
male auditors. 


«« 1f I wished only to save my life, I could easily vindicate myself, 
and the odious suspicion would be removed from my head; but I 
confess it, 1 may indeed err, I am reckless of my own destiny. 
Whatever be my sentence, I am indifferent to it.” ” 


At the ead of her address, she calls upon her witnesses to 
attest before the cross, that their testimony is true. ‘ Nota 
‘ yoice is raised, not a witness persists in his accusation.’ At 
this instant, a letter from the princess de Méranie, the captive 
Queen of Philip-Augustus, entreating that wherever the Stran- 
ver should be, she should be treated with kindness, and her 
misfortunes and secret respected, is brought into court by 
Nicette, who, in ber turn, rhapsodizes in behalf of her mis- 
tress. This emprovisatrice of fifteen does wonders. At the 
end of her speech, she falls, as might be expected, at the Stran- 
= feet, and an electrical sympathy runs through the crowd. 

ut a still greater wonder remains. One of the priests rushes 
inwith a roll of parchment brought that very moment by a 
messenger from the King of France! It was a royal order, 
signed by Philip Augustus, commanding, under pain of his se- 
vere displeasure, all persons to respect the person and the free- 
dom of the young woman known in Brittany by the name of 
‘The Stranger.’ Olburgius, however, in spite of the royal pro- 
tection, urges the court to pass sentence, upon the ground that 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Abbot was independent of 
the crown, and that the murder was committed before the date 
of the royal ordinance. At this moment, when the weak intel- 
lect of the old Prior had begun to be staggered with the peda- 
gogue’s eloquence, in rushes the hero to the great consternation 
of his tutor, and avows himself to be the murderer of Valde- 
bourg ; and Arthur is making love protestations to Alais in the 
face of the court, when a new wonder bursts forth. And here we 
give the Vicompte credit forsome little ingenuity. He had gone 
alittle too far in trying the poor girl for the murder of Valde- 
bourg, before it was proved that the worthy gentleman was dead. 
This omission of the corpus delicti had all along struck us as 
a most contemptible absurdity, a ridiculeus improbability, suf- 
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ficient to disgust some of his warmest admirers at Paris. He 
has hit, therefore, on the only expedient for getting out of the 
embarrassment, which was, to bring the Baron himself a¢ 

in court as a witness in behalf of his murderer. Nothing 

be better contrived, and it has served the purpose of a great 
deal of that horrific machinery which is the life and soul of 
the Vicompte’s romances. We suspect, however, that the fol. 
lowing passage is ironically written with the view of shewi 


the folly and emptiness of the supernatural terrors of the 
Radcliffe school. 


« The deliberation of the judges is at an end. The audi 
trembles in suspence. The Prior standing up, is about to pronounce 
the fatal sentence, [on the hero and the wey eoeeswhen @ 
ternatural object makes him start back with affright ; the sentence 
dies upon his lips; he sinks upon his chair, The dark shades then 
can release their phantoms!----the shade of Valdebourg advances 
-++-and the silence of the tomb, diffused over the whole multitude, 
receives the messenger from the dead. 

* At a few paces from the Prior, a hanging of scarlet cloth 
one side of the hall, is suddenly raised...... ; a pale and melan 
figure walks forth with a solemn and slow pace ; it has the appear. 
ance of the Baron. A white cloak with long folds covers his — 
from head to. foot. His look is wan and sinister [sinistre]; he 
nothing like life but his walk, and even in his walk, there is something 
of the spectre and of death. 

‘A groupe of religious brethren follow him behind, and display 
no terror. The phantom thus speaks. 

«** Judges! Arthur must be acquitted. He cannot be deemed an 
assassin ; hs challenged me; I fell; he vanquished. Duel is not 
murder, and I come here to vindicate him.’’ 

‘ His tone was awful, as the expiring sounds of distant thunder, 
The President’s blood froze in his veins. * Shall I believe my eyes?” 
he exclaimed. “ Are you come from the darkness of the tomb !”’ 

« « Set the two accused persons free!’ replies Valdebourg. 
«‘ Come down from the holy tribunal; you have no sentence to 
nounce ; no crime has been committed-.-.--+for I am still alive! (je 
n'dii point cessé de vivre. )” ” 


But, as the climax of this miraculous chain of events, the 
old Prior looks at Alais beneath her veil, and then sets up 4 
loud shriek. ‘ Silence !’ says the Stranger; ‘ in the name of 
the Almighty, silence!’ The scarlet cloth is again lifted up, 
and Baron Valdebourg, the Prior, and the Stranger leave the 
hall. 

It is almost time to set our readers free from this nauseous 
trash ; but, considering the great sale and extraordinary popt- 
larity of Vicompte D’Arlincourt’s work at Paris, and its sound- 
ing and lofty pretensions, we conceive that we are not allotting 
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too ample a space to its examination. Valdebourg is now 

to bed with ns raging fever, and Arthur becomes little better 
than a maniac; at least, if we may judge from his absurd 
ravings about nature. It is on this topic, that M. D’Arlincourt 
displays all the tawdry magnificence of the French language. 
He is for ever attempting to describe the charms of external 
scenery ; but he is not a true enthusiast, nor a genuine lover 
of nature, who pollutes her worship with low and sensual senti- 
ment. Take for instance the following sentence. ‘ L’oscilla- 
‘ tion a peine visible des arbrisseaux du bocage que caressait 
‘ la brise matinale, ressemblait aux tendres palpitations d'un jeune 
‘ caur, que le dieu de Cythére vient @initier a ses félicités 

‘ térieuses.’ Arthur runs in a state of distraction to Valde~- 
bourg’s house, where Alais is watching over him; but the 
Prior interdicts him from seeing either. 


‘“ Barbarian,” exclaims Arthur with his wonted impetuosity, 
“tear coldly and unfeelingly the soul of the unhappy being who sup- 
plicates you! you, who reason, I who feel. I see that you have 
never loved. Under your austere habit, which frightens away all 
sentiment, no feeling heart can beat. Neither to love, nor to hate, 
holy ministers, that is your vocation. What are you? An arid plain, 
a firmament without a sun, without clouds, without warmth. Priest, 
do not stop me, I will goin.” ’ 


After much debate, the priest consents to his having a short 
interview with Alais. 


* More beautiful than hope when she ap to the miserable, the 
Stranger lifts up her veil: that gesture alone recals Arthur to him- 
self. He runs towards her; he leads her under the trees of the 
terrace. 

‘“ Alais,” he cries, * pronounce my fate. Am I to live, or die ?” 

* “ Arthur,” says the Stranger trembling, “ live—but not for 
me,”’ 

** Your answer is then, that I die?” 

** Arthur, honour and duty 

‘“ Honour and duty! vain phantoms! that which opposes the laws 
of sentiment and of nature, is only the regulation of man, not the 
ordinance of God. Oh my beloved Alais! neither present nor 
future remains for me, if you banish me. The bark without a 
tudder, which is blown about by the storm and the hurricane ; 
—the bird wounded by the sportsman, spreading its hurt wing 
upon the turf stained with its blood ;—the harp neglected by the 
bard, whose chords are all broken ;—Z am all these when I am 
absent from thee! Favourite work of the Creator ! Without thee, 

renounce every thing else. Is there aught for me in this vale 
of tears but Alais.«. eeeeeee e+e» When first entered into the 
world, you appeared to me ;—the perfection of felicity assumed a 
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celestial form—it was thine. My mind, my heart, nature 

all cried out to me, “ come, here she is! (viens / la voici!) It was no 
longer in my power not to love you! Not to love me, can it be in 
thine? No;—in vain the icy hand of fate would tear me from you; 
in spite of man, of law, of the world, of heaven itself, Arthur must 
and will be loved.”’ 


Happening, in the ecstacy of his passion, to call her ‘ spot. 
‘ less,’ she bursts out with great vehemence into the followi 
ejaculations. ‘ Spotless!’ she repeats while she hides her face 
with her hands, ‘ Spotless! unhappy Arthur, you know me not,’ 
She extorts from him a solemn vow to obey her injunction, 
* Voici ma loi supréme! dit-elle d’une voix imposante et ferme, 
* Arthur! Epousez Izolette !’ 

Izolette is an ill-fated, but stedfast lover. She hangs with 
unremitted anxiety over the couch of Arthur, who is languish- 
ing under a dangerous malady. After making a few wry faces, 
Ravenstal determines to execute the injunction of Alais, to 
which he had sworn submission, and to espouse Izolette, upon 
condition that Alais should be present at the nuptial ceremony. 
She consents, but she is to be veiled, at some distance off, and 
so disguised, as to be known only to Arthur. In the mean 
while, Agnés de Méranie, the exiled spouse of Philip Augus- 
tus, was about to be recalled to the throne of France from the 
dreary fortress of Karency, and the castle of Montolin again 
echoes to festivity and joy. In the midst of these rejoicin 
the hero learns that Alais is preparing her departure from the 
valley for ever. William, Count of Barres, the seneschal of 
France, is struck with the charms of Izolette, and confides the 
secret of his passion to Arthur some days before his marria 
with the heiress of Montolin. At last, that day arrives, tie 
more dismal bridegroom never advanced to the altar. 


‘ The Count Ravenstal and his companion at length enter the ab- 
bey. The hymeneal lamps are already lighted in the chapel.......[n 
vain is all the opulence of art unfolded to Arthur; nothing delights 
him; every thing wears the sombre colour of his thoughts, and his 
destiny, linked for ever with Izolette’s, is soon to separate him from 
Alais. His breath is quick; his knees scarce support him; an icy 
coldness runs in his veins, which is succeeded by a burning heat... 
Izolette affects an air of happiness; she endeavours to attract the 
general attention, that it may not be directed towards Arthut..+.. 
Arthur turns his eyes from the moving scene of the valley to the far- 
off mountains and the forest, where all is calm and silent; but no- 
thing can soothe or divert him. When the soul is dejected, the re- 
pose of nature is at variance and discordant with it. The earth, as 
it were indifferent to the sufferings of her unhappy children, seems 
scornfully to say to them, “ suffer or die—it is the same to me:” she 
does not repeal her laws ;—no pity, no sympathy. The hearts of 
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mankind in general are often insensible as rocks to each other; the 
soil of every country is after all butatomb! Alas, to him whom 
adversity pursues, every place is a desert and a waste......A 

of monks are seen at the extremity. The Count approaches the 
spot. A mysterious figure is standing behind the priests, and leans 
against a statue. A hood veils her features; it has the long black 
tunic of the monks of St. Ireneeus. Arthur inspects it attentively, 
and his heart beats. No more doubt but that it is Alais : the el 

of her form could not be wholly concealed beneath her sombre dis- 
guise. It is Hebe clad in the mantle of the of Night ; it is the 
most timid of the Graces veiling herself in the presence of Love; it 
js a blushing morn veiled in a cloud.++-+--.The door of the church 
js opened. ‘I'he couple are summoned to the altar. Every thing is 
aoty. senses The Prior standing near Arthur, reminds him of his 
oath. ‘* Izolette,” replies the Count, presenting bis hand to her, « I 
am thine.”” He speaks, but looks at Alais. Thinking that he did 
not see her, she leans her head upon a pillar. Her stifled breath, 
the painful heavings of her bosom prove the suppressed sighs with 
which she labeu At this spectacle Arthur is overwhelmed with 
all the thoughts which assail both his intellect and his heart. He 
lets go the hand of Izolette—he sinks upon a chair senseless, uttering 
these words, ** Izolette, pardon me.’’’ 


But we are fatigued with translating the fade and mawkish 
nonsense of this popular romance. It is only to convey some 
faint idea of the skill and tact with which the Vicompte weaves 
his plots, the verisimilitude of his incidents, and the strict 
approximation of both to truth and nature, that we rapidly 
trace the remaining portion of the story. 

It may be eadila imagined with what feelings Izolette con- 
templated the strange and cruel conduct of the sentimental 
young gentleman to whom she was betrothed. After a pretty 
fair allowance of fainting, falling down with exhaustion, &c. 
&e., she relinquishes her title to his hand, and proposes that 
he should only love her as a sister. The old Prior, as may be 
supposed, falls a scolding, tells them that the vow cannot be 
retracted, and reminds them of the scandal which the break- 
ing of the nuptials would arnng Seve upon the Church. This 
has no effect upon Izolette, who pulls off her veil, tears away 
all her bridal ornaments, and her marriage fillet, and protests 
that she will seek a retreat in the Benedictine convent, and 
renounce all the pomps and pleasures of the world. At this 
moment, in rushes the Stranger, seizes Izolette, and replaces on 
her head her flowers, her diamonds, her crown and veil ;—insist- 
ing that she must be the wife of Arthur, and conducting both of 
them to the altar. At length, the fatal yes is pronounced, when 
Alais falls down nearly speechless with horror. The hero had 
Indeed uttered the word, but lost his reason as it fell from his 
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lips ; he knocks down the priest, protests against his marri 
curses and blasphemes at an extraordinary rate, and in a pa. 
roxysm of sentimental madness, runs towards the § 
drags her along the corridors and galleries of the mon 

into a narrow cell which communicates with no other apartment, 
‘ Idole de ma vie, nous sommes seuls, nous sommes libres— 
‘ m’aimes-tu 2” We cannot transcribe the blasphemous and 
licentious ravings which M. D’Arlincourt is now pleased to pat 
into the mouth of his hero. One specimen will suffice, 


‘ Etrangére, je te crois pure......il faut que lange soit au d 
dit la création tout entiére en frémir dans l’éternité. Meurtre! 
sacrilége ! adulteré ! eclairez de vos noirs flambeaux l’hymen du crime 
et du malheur! soyez tous ici les temoins des suprémes felicités de 
Vamour‘et du desespoir !” 


This is admirable. The supreme felicities of love and de 
spair! She is rescued by the Count des Barres. 

But the secret now comes out. Who is Alais? Why—the 
queen of Philip-Augustus, La Reine. Agnes de Méranie is 
recognized by the count. At this moment, the Vicompte very 
judiciously makes Arthur cut his throat, but, to our great an- 
noyance, he appears again before the conclusion of the story. 

But we must confine ourselves to the explication of the 
mystery. And here the Vicompte has, with a few exquisite 
strokes of art, contrived so to jumble and to confound hi 
and romance, and so to make them change sides with 
other, as to destroy the distinctive attributes of both. We 
have no doubt that, in the main, the story of Agnes de Mérame, 
the second wife of Philip-Augustus, is authentic ; but our Aw 
thor has so disfigured and disguised it in the gipsey attire of 
his tawdry but thread-bare diction, that it is next to im 
sible to distinguish it from fiction. Agnes, so it should seem 
from M. D’Arlincourt, though it no where appears in history, 
had cherished a romantic attachment to Philip-Augustus for 
the daring and heroic achievements of that valorous prince. 
Her singular beauty had attracted many regal and illustnous 
admirers, but she rejected the most splendid offers. On his 
return from Palestine, the king espoused Isamberg of Dea- 
mark. Agnes still sighed in secret. A person of the name 
of Vanaubry, of whom nothing was known but that he had 
mexhaustible wealth at his command, in fact, one of th 
adepts in the cabalistical art, promised her that she should 
become the spouse of Philip. We conjecture that M. D’Arla- 
eourt took his sketch of his character from Dr. Cam 
Hermippus Redivivus, in which several of these lucky persom 
ages, who had the art of indefinitely prolonging their lives, 
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and of acquiring unlimited riches, are commemorated. The 
Comte de Saint Germain, of whom Madame Campan speaks as 
residing at Paris, is a mere wandering fiction, successively re- 
vived in every country of Bu but in fact derived from the 
extraordinary pretensions of the Hermetic or Rosicrucian phi- 
losophy, which attaimed their greatest height during the 
early and middle parts of the eighteenth . This de 
Vanaubry, however, undertakes to accomplish the wishes of 
her love and her ambition, on the conditions only of her solemn 
ratification, a lock of her hair, and her portrait. To these re- 
quisitions, Agnes m an evil hour assented; but an instinctive 
remorse seized her when she communed with herself. She 
feared that she had sold herself to the powers of evil, and 
wished to retract her covenant. In vain, for Vanaubry was 
gone, and the most angen inquiries could not ascertain 
whither. Her brother Leopold (Val urg), the prince of Méra- 
nie, was the companion and frend of the king. He announces 
to her the divorce of Philip-Augustus from Isamberg, the annul- 
ment of the marriage by an ecclesiastical synod, and the offer 
of his hand and throne to Agnes. A deputy from the French 
monarch arrives at her father’s court, who endeavours to over- 
come his daughter's superstitious repugnance to the honour to 
which she had been destined. The marnage is solemnized, 
but, from that hour, the beautiful princess of Méranie bade 
adien to happiness. She is coldly received by the French 
people, who tp we from this unholy marrage the worst of 
evils. She feels that she is regarded as the precursor of in- 
auspicious and calamitous events, and her heart, amidst all the 
splendours of the Louvre, dies away within her. Her court is 
deserted by the high nobility of the realm, and she is received 
every where with hate or disaffection. The pope fulminated 
anathemas and excommunication against Philip-Augustus and 
his kingdom. A famine and drought overspread the land, and 
these pk are attributed to the ill-fated marnage. At 
last, Agnes herself implores the monarch to abandon her, and 
thus to avert the visitations of offended heaven, and conciliate 
the affections of his people. The generous and warm-hearted 
monarch remains heroically stedfast. He has to combat with 
foreign and domestic warfare ; his provinces are desolate. The 
ee of Gisors crowns his disasters. pF oe 
supphications of Agnes, and yields to the voice is people. 
Agnes retires into exile to the of Karency, where every 
thing requisite to her rank and her comfort is provided for her. 
lsamberg is restored to the . In the mean 
project seemed to oocupy her soul; it was to retire into some 
sequestered solitude without the privity of the 
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feared, would oppose it. But how was this to be effected 1—Letyy 
observe the admirable ingenuity with which the unhappy queen, 
or rather M. D’Arlincourt has contrived it. Among those 
who followed her waning fortunes was the Countess de Réthal 
who, in person, figure, voice, &c., happened to be the 
counterpart of Agnes. This lady undertakes to act the part of 
the queen, in order to enable her royal mistress to execute her 
favourite scheme of retirement into some quiet spot, where she 
may indulge her sorrows freely. — quits the castle of 
Karency, with enough money to be above the apprehension of 
want, and assuming the name of Alais, fixes herself in a white 
cottage on the banks of the luke of Montolin. These ar 
strokes which the Vicompte frequently exhibits in his romances, 
In “ Le Renegat,” Agobar, a chief of banditti, turns out to be 
Clodomir, the king of France, in disguise. Nothing deli 

us so much as these sudden transitions of character. 
famous discovery of a knight-templar in the person of a waiter, 
seems to have been in the eye of their Author when he framed 
each incident; but M. D’Arlincourt has excelled the Ant- 
jacobin dramatist, by investing his heroine with a much higher 
dignity, and consequently has proportionally increased its in- 
terest. 

We rapidly dismiss the rest. Arthur dies, but a farious 
quarrel unaccountably takes place between Agnes and Izolette 
at his death-bed. The queen claims him as her lover,—the 
young lady as her husband. This dispute is as unaccountably 
made “4 by their entering into a mutual agreement to weep at 
his tomb. : 

To some of our readers we may owe an apology for devoting 
so long an article to the exposure of this extravagant and ab- 
surd composition. But our primary duty is to keep watch and 
ward in the literary commonwealth, ne quid detrimenti Bae 
M. D’Arlincourt’s works, it is true, are, if we are not mi 
doomed to an early grave. Born with every symptom of pre 
mature debility, their earliest infancy bears the facies Hippe- 
cratica of an unsound and decayed constitution. In the mean 
time, however, they may do much mischief. There is such 2 
thing as contagion, at least, in morals, and we have no quaran- 
tine laws to protect us against the dangers of French literature. 
There are many unreflecting or youthful readers, whose j 
ments may not be proof against the seductive fallacies of w! 
goes by the name of sentiment, but which consists in nothing 
more than arming the passions with splendid and im 
sophisms. M. D’Arlincourt, as a sentimental writer, has 8° 
slight tincture of the manner and the thinking of L 
Through all his romances, there may be traced something thet 
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looks like the love of virtue; but a little examination will soon 
convince us, that what is so ardently extolled and so warmly 
described, is any thing else than virtue ;—the mixture of a 
cold and apparently philosophical analysis with an exalted tone 
of sentiment, conveyed in vehement and overheated expression. 
Every thing on his canvas is out of its just proportion and due 
keeping ; all is glaring and glowing. e meanest incidents 
are invested in utmost ~— prodigality of phrase ; 
and the writer imagines, when he decked out his thoughts 
in this May-day finery, that no one will detect their intrinsic 
poverty. He belongs also to the professors of that heartless 
and unfeeling warmth so observable amongst the cold and fri- 
yolous declaimers of the modern Parisian school, of which M. 
Chateaubriand, his brother Vicompte, stands at the head,— 
who spur and lash themselves into an artificial energy of ex- 
pression without the faintest spark of real feeling. 

In a mere literary point of view, our strictures will not, we 
hope, be considered as nugatory. The popularity of M. D’Ar- 
lincourt’s romances proves the deficiency of the French in the 
elegant department of historical romances ; for, if any eminent 
standards in this branch of composition had existed in their 
language, such works as Le Renegat and L’Etrangeré would 
never have been written, or never read. 





Art. Ill. Considerations addressed to the Eclectic Reviewer, in De- 
fence of those who maintain that Baptism should precede Commu- 
RION : fae by his Address to Correspondents in the Eclectic 
Review for December 1824. By Joseph Kinghorn. 8vo. pp. 38. 
Norwich, 1825. 


THE major part of our readers are, we presume, aware that, 
from its very commencement, the Eclectic Review has had 
among its regular contributors and ablest supporters, indivi- 
duals holding widely different sentiments relative to the mode 
and subject of Baptism. A very agreeable necessity has con- 
sequently been laid upon us, of excluding from our that 
one topic of interminable and controversy ; and although 
wnters and pamphleteers on either side may have been not a 
litle dissatisfied with our magnanimous or illani 
tilence-—we care not which epithet is applied to it—we frankly 


confess that we have never in any single instance the 
compact to which we are pledged. While holding 
our respective opinions with sufficient firmness and —_ 


for Eclectics are not latitudinarians,—we have been able to 
maintain inviolate among ourselves the principle of Catholic 
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communion, without the slightest inconvenience or difficulty, 
whatever loss the public may have sustained by our reserve, — 

On the appearance, however, of Mr. Hall’s “ Terms of Com. 
munion,” we felt bound to assert our conviction of the truth 
and importance of the principles so luminously and eloq 
stated in that masterly production, on the express ground that 
their application was by no means limited to the. particulay 
‘ case of the Baptists and Pmedobaptists,’ but related to the 
prevailing practice of perhaps all the churches, whether ne- 
tional or congregational, of Christendom*. In. taking this 
view of the subject, we were warranted by the Author's own 
statement of his design. ‘The practice of incorporating pri- 
‘ vate opinions and human institutions with the constitution of 
‘a church, and with the terms of communion, has long 
‘peared to him,’ says Mr. Hall, speaking of himself as the 
Writer, ‘ untenable in its principle and pernicious in its effeets, 
‘ There is no position in the whole compass of theology, of the 
‘truth of which he feels a stronger persuasion, than that no 
“man or set of men are entitled to prescribe, as an indis- 
‘ pensable condition of communion, what the New Testament 
«has not enjoined as a condition of salvation. To establish 
‘ this position, is the principal object of the following work; 
‘ and although it is more immediately occupied with the discus 
‘sion of a case of conduct which respects the Baptists and 
‘ Pedobaptists, that case is attempted to be decided entirely 
$ upon the principle now mentioned, and is no more than the 
‘ application of it to a particular instance.’ 

Attempts have been made to narrow the application of the 
principle to the case in question, and then to charge Mr, Hall 
with partiality and unfairness in bringing accusations agai 
his own denomination, which, it is combed: apply equally to 
the practice of other communities. So far, however, as thisis 
the case, such communities stand equally condemned by the 
Writer’s uncompromising and explicit maintenance of his genet 
principle. It is not Mr. Hall, but his opponents, who insist 
that the case of Baptists and Pedobaptists is altogether per 
se; that nothing analogous to it can exist in other comm 
nions; that no general reasoning touches it. Mr. Hall lays# 
down as his fundamental principle, that every church wh 

rescribes, as a term of communion, what the New Testament 
tes not enjoined as a condition of salvation, is wrong and 
blame-worthy, and that the strict Baptists are so, inasmuch 
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* Eclectic Review, N.S. Vol. IV. p. 338. 
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uiring uniformity of sentiment on the subject of Bap- 
ey o exact what they themselves admit Meo: Ue not a 
eondition of salvation. The reply of his opponents is substan- 
tially twofold. First, they say, we are right in so doing, be- 
eause Baptism is specifically excepted by Christ himself from 
the application of every Scriptura 2 toialea Secondly,—-and 
this 1s perhaps, the most extraordinary specimen of arguing 
that was ever employed in any controversy—if we have not a 
right to insist on uniformity im this particular, then, the Church 
of England had a right to insist on uniformity in other parti- 
eulars. If we are chargeable with schism in dividing the 
Church of Christ by insisting on our terms of communion, 
then the Authors of the Act of Uniformity were justified in 
insisting on their terms of communion, If the former argu- 
ment is no better than what logicians term a begging of the 
question, the latter is something beyond a non sequitur: it is 
an argument turned topsy turvy, proving the very opposite of 
the inference drawn from it. Yet, so delighted is Mr. King- 
horn with this most fantastic paradox, borrowed from the esti- 
mable Vicar of Chobham, that he gravely urges it again and 
again, and, in the pamphlet before us, seems to exult in the 
annihilating conclusion, while he asks, ‘ Why do not Mr. Hail 
* and the Eclectic Reviewer go to the Establishment ? 

Being thus called upon to answer a fair, though, we must 
take the liberty to think not a very wise question, we have 
deemed it unbecoming to remain longer silent; and tho 
we cannot presume to speak for Mr. Hall, we will reply to it 
as regards ourselves. But first, we will state the argument in 
Mr. Kinghorn’s own words. 


‘ The tendeney of Mr. Hall’s reasoning is also marked by a writer 
of a different description, who asks him how he can justify his Dis- 
sent from the Church of England on the principles of his own work. 
The Rev. Charles Jerram, Vicar of Chobham, in a volume entitled, 
* Conversations on Infant Baptism,” &c. brings the subject forward 
inalong note. He classes Dr. Mason and Mr. Hall together; he 
compliments them both, and is glad that he can appeal to such unex- 
ceptionable authorities. He a from what they have each 
brought forward; and contends on their principle, Dissenters 

fa to have left the Establishment. He observes, yop 

enges the Baptists to produce a single instance ith- 

drawing from the fa Bad ae the account of Infant baptism ; 
that this shews at least the sentiment of Mr. Hall, that difference of 
opinion on this important rite, a difference so great as to annul the 
ordinance in the minds of the Baptists, is not a legitimate cause of 
‘eparation.— That if any thing may be considered as of such minor 
importance that it may be merged for the sake of peace, the circum- 
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stantials in the administration of the Lord’s Supper may be viewed 
that light: and he tells us, that “ the doctrine which’ Mr, Hall . 
down as the foundation of a more extended communion among 
various denominations of Christians would undoubtedly lead to this 
conclusion.”—That we have the authority of Mr. Hall for 
that nothing less than a radical defection from the purity of Apos 
tolical doctrine and discipline can authorise the principle of 

tion or exclusion from Christian communion. This, Mr. Jerram says, 
is ** a most important concession ;”’ and he adds, “* We ma challenge 
the world to substantiate such a charge against us, as would render it 
improper, on these principles, to continue within her pale, or make it 
a matter of indifference to desert her communion.” ’ 


‘ Mr. Jerram is a man of sense,’ says Mr. Kinghorn, (Mr, 
Jerram owes Mr. Kinghorn a bow.) Men of the best sense, 
however, are not infallible, as we shall presently shew. But 
may we be allowed to put a question to Mr. Kinghorn, as he 
has put one to us; whether he is himself satisfied ag to 
the fairness and conclusiveness of Mr. Jerram’s reasoning? 
Will he stake his reputation for acuteness on this issue, that 
Mr. Hall has no other way of escape from the dilemma, than 
renouncing either his Catholicism or his Dissent? If Mr, 
Kinghorn can have been honestly taken in by this y 
shallow reasoning, he is not the ‘ man of sense’ we took him 
for. If he is conscious that Mr. Jerram reasons badly, we 
cannot praise his ingenuousness. 

Mr. Tegiuin in the passage referred to, adds: ‘ I am aware, 
‘ indeed, that Mr. Hall makes an exception to the Established 
Church, and contends that, while it is wrong for other de- 
nominations of Christians who held the essentials of religion, 
to exclude each other from the mutual participation of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, it would be improper for 
Dissenters to communicate with our church, on the ground 
that such an act would compromise the principles of Dis- 
sent.” The fact is, that Mr. Hall makes zo erception to his 
own principle, whatever exception he may mill against 
the Church for bringing in “ inventions”’ in violation of that 
principle. We shall cite his words. 


a ~ oe a # ~ a“ 


‘ It is one thing to decline a connexion with the members of a com- 
munity absolutely, or simply because they belong to such a commu 
nity, and another to join with them in practices which we deem su- 
perstitious and erroneous. In the latter instance, we cannot be said 
absolutely to refuse a connexion with the pious part of such societies; 
we decline it merely because it is clogged with conditions that 
it impracticable. It is impossible for a Protestant Dissenter, for €x- 
ample, without manifest inconsistency, to become a member of the 
Established Church; but, to admit the members of that 
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to participate at the Lord’s Table, without demanding a formal re- 
nunciation of their peculiar sentiments, includes nothing contradic- 
tory or repugnant. The cases are totally distinct, and the reasons 
which would apply forcibly against the former, would be irrelevant 
to the latter.’ Terms of Communion. p. 6. 


Now, can any thing be plainer, than that Mr. Hall rests the 
impropriety of a Dissenter’s communing with the Established 
Church, purely on what he, the Dissenter, deems superstitious 
or erroneous in the ‘services of the Church? It is because such 
communion is clogged with terms, imposed by the Church, 
which render it to him impracticable ; because, by the exacting 
of those conditions, he is virtually excluded from communion. 
Whether the practices he is required to join in, be really super- 
stitious or erroneous, is not the present question. On this 
point, Mr. Kinghorn and his coadjutor Mr. Jerram would not, 
we apprehend, entirely agree. It is quite certain, that they 
were regarded as such by the Puritans ; and although itis the 
fashion to ridicule their conscientious scruples, in our judge- 
ment, they had reason on their side. They considered the 
prescribed attitude, in connexion with the language of the com- 
munion service, as too closely ep oe the adoration of the 
elements, and too much favouring the delusion of transubstan- 
tiation in the minds of the vulgar, to be a matter of indifference. 
They would gladly have communicated with the Church, if 
terms had not been insisted on, which they could not con- 
scientiously comply with; and on the unlawfulness of the au- 
thority which decreed such rites and ceremonies as terms of 
communion, they rested the vindication of their nonconformity. 
Mr. Jerram is unable to perceive why they should have made 
any difficulty in the business; and Mr. Kinghorn says, Mr. 
Jerram isa man of sense, and affects to agree with him! 

But we by no means understand Mr. Hall as referring to the 
mere act of what is called taking the Sacrament at church, when 
he says, that there are terms imposed by the Establishment, 
and practices enjoined by its ritual, which render it impossi- 
ble for a Protestant Dissenter, without manifest inconsistency, 
to become a member of it. It was natural for Mr. Jerram to 
fall into the error of making this a test of churchmanship, see- 
ing that it is the only test which the State requires. Mr. King- 
horn, however, knows that there have been Dissenters—let him 
callthem inconsistent if he pleases—who have not deemed it 
improper to communicate with ‘ Our Church,’ as Mr. Jerram 
styles it, nor have considered themselves as compromising, by 
that act, any one principle of Dissent; but bs have preferred, 
on what appeared to them sufficient grounds, the simpler wor- 
ship and more Scriptural discipline of the Dissenters. We 
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speak not of the Wesleyan Methodists, who almost uni ; 
we believe, hold ocoasional communion with the Church of 
England to be lawful, but of the Dissenters: of other days,— 
men who were neither trimmers nor time-servers, and who, when 
attacked by the strait-laced strict-communionists of that da ; 
found no mean apologist in the admirable John Howe, Witt 
regard to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of such occasional 
conformity, he had hitherto scrupled, he says, to give any pub- 
lic opinion, deeming it a matter respecting which every one 
cone be fully persuaded in his own mind, and judging it ‘no 
‘ such fault (if it be one)’ as should exclude the individual 
practising it from any other Christian communion. He sup. 
poses that a person‘ may avoid more ordinary communion with 
‘ a church, as judging it, though not essentially defective, yet, 
to want or err in some circumstances so considerable, as that 
he counts another church comes nearer to the common 
Christian rule, the holy Scriptures, and finds its administra 
‘ tions more conducing to his spiritual advantage ;’ and yet, he 
may be led by the judgement of his conscience, occasionally to 
communicate with the former. ‘ For, judging such a church 
true as to essentials, he may think (occasion inviting) he hath 
greater reason, though it be defective in accidents, to com- 
municate with it sometimes, than to shun its communion al- 
* ways; since those Christians that agree in all the essentials 
‘ of Christianity, agree in far greater things than it is possible 
‘ for them to disagree in. And what if some have thought that 
alone a sufficient reason for their occasional communion with 
‘a church, with which they have not constant communion, 
‘ that they may do it ne themselves that right before. the 
‘ world, as to testify they decline it not as (being) no church: 
‘ why may they not be supposed to do this, as thinking it a 
good reason, (whether it be really so or no,) without going 
against conscience herein? And yet, the same person 
‘ think the communion of another church preferable, and, for 
‘ ordinary resort, rather to be chosen, as therein he finds 
the same essence, with more regular, grateful, and advanta- 
geous modes and ways of administration.* ' 
And here it is anticipated that the strict-communionist will 
say: ‘ But since, Sir, you think it not unlawful to comumunicate 
‘ with such a church sometimes, why should you not, for com 
mon order’s sake, do it always?’ ‘ Pardon me in that, 
Sir,’ is the reply which Mr. Howe supposes the individual 
might make,—‘ pardon me if] think I owe more to whatl 
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* Works, Vol. iv. p. 460—465. 
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‘take for Christ’s rule and to the discernible advantage of my 
‘own soul ; judging, in these respects, that communion to be 
‘best which I more constantly adhere to. Let me be excused, 
‘if I do not compliment away things that are to me of so great 
‘ importance.’ 

But here, the Churchman steps in, and asks whether the 
latitude of a Christian should not carry him to fix his com- 
munion with the larger and more extensive Church. * What !” 
is Mr. Howe’s reply ; ‘ should the latitude of a Christian bind 
‘him to one sort of Christians, with exclusion of all others” 
Mr. Jerram forgets, like all his brethren when they touch on 
this subject, that fora Churchman to refuse communion with 
Dissenters because he may disapprove of some of their forms, 
is conduct to the full as sectarian as for a Dissenter to decline 
communion with the Establishment,—even allowing that the 
latter has no stronger objection to urge against its ritual. If 
the Churchman believes circumstantials to be unimportant, let 
him set the Dissenter the example of practically recognising 
this by communicating with our churches. Till then, he has 
no right to talk of separation and exclusion as the sin of the 
Dissenter, He excludes himself, voluntarily, from a large 
proportion of the faithful; whereas the separation of the Dis- 
senter, whose conscience will not allow of even occasional 
conformity, is so far involuntary. ‘We may challenge the 
‘world,’ says Mr. Jerram, ‘ to substantiate such a charge against 
‘us, as would render it improper, on these principles, to con- 
‘tinue within the pale of the Church, or make it a matter of 
‘indifference to desert her community.” And we challenge 
the Church and the world to substantiate such a charge against 
the Protestant Dissenters, as would it render it improper for 
a Christian to continue within their community, or a matter of 
indifference to renounce communion with them. And as Mr. 
Jerram has thrown down the glove, we have another answer to 
his defiance. What charge can he substantiate against the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, that his friends Should set up 
their Episcopal chapels in Edinburgh, in maintenance of a 
sehismatical separation from that Church, as if it were a matter 
of indifference to desert her communitv? When Mr. Jerram 
can answer these questions satisfactorily, he may renew his 
challenge to the Dissenters with a better grace. 

There were reasons in favour of the practice of Occasional 
Conformity at the period above alluded to, which no longer 
exist, now that regular Dissenting churches are established in 
every part of the kingdom with the full concurrence and 
‘enction of the Legislature. As a question of expediency, it 
how assumes a different shape; but its lawfulness must, we 
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conceive, be determined purely by the consideration, whether 
the conditions enjoined be such as the individual can consei. 
entiously comply with. If such compliance wonld involve no 
practice that he deems superstitious or erroneous, there is no- 
thing in Mr. Hall's principle, nor in any principle of Dissent 
that we are acquainted with, to prohibit it. ‘ Why then do not 
‘ Mr, Hall and the Eclectic Reviewer go to the Establishment?’ 
If ‘ going to the Establishment’ meas communing with it, it 
may be, that the Reviewer objects to the language of the Com- 
munion Service,—that he disapproves of the indiscriminate 
administration of the ordinance,—the no-discipline of the 
Church ;—it may be, that he simply prefers the more Scriptu- 
ral mode and discipline of the Dissenters ; added to which, he 
may never have been placed in circumstances that supplied 
any reason for ‘ going to the Establishment.” But, were he 
placed in a foreign land where no other communion was acces- 
sible, or were other conceivable circumstances to occur, which 
should require him to give such a proof of his catholicism, 
speaking as an individual, he is free to own, that he is not 
aware of any criminality that he would thereby incur, or that 
his conduct in such a case would furnish any ground for the 
charge ofapostacy.* Such an act would leave him, according 
to his own judgement, in the consistent possession of all the 
reasons on which he is satisfied to rest his separation from the 
Establishment. It is certain, that those who ought to have 
known the grounds of their nonconformity, seeing that they 
suffered on that account, the loss of all things,—the Puritans 
and ejected ministers, held, for the most part, the lawfulness of 
communion with the very Church that had excommunicated 
and was still persecuting them. Manton, Baxter, Alleine, and 
others are cited by Dr. Mason in evidence of this fact. Mr. 
Howe’s testimony is decisive. ‘In 1662,’ he says, ‘ the same 
‘ spirit and sentiment appeared, when most of the considerable 
‘ eyected London ministers met and agreed to hold communion 
‘ with the now re-established Church, not quitting their own 
‘ ministry or declining the exercise of it, as they could have 
‘ opportunity. And as far as J could by inquiry learn, I can 
‘ little doubt this to have been the judgement of their fellow- 
‘sufferers through the nation, in great part, ever since. How 








* The objection to taking the Sacrament at Church as a qualifi- 
cation, rests on very distinct grounds: first, the baseness of the mo- 
tive ; secondly, the scandalous desecration of the ordinance by mak- 
ing it «a pick-lock to a place ;’ and thirdly, the fraud which a Dis- 
enter commits in affecting to pass for a Churchman. 
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‘could you,’ he asks his assailant, ‘ have the confidence to 
‘represent this as a new thing, and an apostacy from primitive 
‘puritanism, that hath in it so much of the spirit of primitive 
é‘ Christianity ? e 

Now these estimable men certainly carried out Mr. Hall’s 
principle to its full extent ; nay, went further than his doctrine 
requires, and practically conceded more than he contends for. 
Will Mr. Kinghorn pretend to say that they acted on Ais prin- 
ciple? Or is he prepared to maintain that these venerable con- 
fessors were not justified in their dissent, that they did not 
understand the principles of nonconformity, and that the 
might as well have gone back to the Establishment? This 
would be a‘ concession’ with a witness. 

But Mr. Kinghorn says: 


‘It is remarkable that this outcry about “ assigning to schism a 
place among the articles of faith,’’ bears a striking resemblance to 
the charges brought against; the Nonconformists by Dr. Stillingfleet, 
Bishop of Worcester, in his ‘* Unreasonableness of Separation ;”? to 
which Dr. Owen returned an answer in his “ Enquiry into the 
Original Nature, Institution, &c. of Evangelical Churches.” Stil- 
lingfleet professed to shew the “ great absurdities” that followed the 
allowance of the causes of separation, and hence he argued their ine 
sufficiency. He says: ‘ These five especially I shall insist upon. 
1. That it weakens the cause of the Reformation. 2, That it hinders 
all union between Protestant churches. 3. That it justifies the ancient 
schisms which have been always condemned by the Christian church. 
4. That it makes separation endless. 5. That it is contrary to the 
obligation which lies on all Christians to preserve the peace and unity 
of the church.” These five particulars are precisely of the nature of 
the charges brought by Mr. Hall, and repeated by the Eclectic Re- 
viewer. Dr. Owen was not to be alarmed by such an outcry ; he 
boldly met the Bishop, and maintained the direct reverse of his pro- 
positions.’ 


Dr. Owen was not the only champion who had the boldness 
to meet ‘ the Bishop. He was answered by Howe, Vincent 
Alsop, and the Author of a biting tract entitled (if we mistake 
not) “ The Rector of Sutton he ors the Dean of St. Pauls,” in 
which Stillingfleet was played off against Stillingfleet to admi- 
ration. To answer the Author of the Irenicum out of his own 
mouth, was not a difficult matter. ‘ Let men turn and wind 
‘ themselves which way they will,’ is his language in one place, 
‘by the very same ments that any will prove separation 
‘ from the Church of Rome lawful, because she required un- 
‘lawful things as conditions of her communion, it will be 
‘ proved lawful, not to conform to any suspected or unlawful 
‘ practice required by any church governors upon the same 
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* terms ; if the thing so required be, after serious and sober 
. — judged unwarrantable by a man’s own conscience,* 
Mr. Howe says, in replying to the Dean’s Sermon: ‘ We cap- 
not but reckon the judgement the doctor hath given ip 
our case is erroneous and indefensible by any man, Sut least 
fitly, of most other men, attempted to be defended by him- 
self. From whom it would littl have been expected, that 
he should so earnestly recommend that very thing to us, 
as the only foundation of union, which he had so pub. 
licly told us, in his preface to the Irenicum, “ was, without 
controversy, the main in-let of all the distractions, confusions, 
and divisions of the Christian world, namely, the adding 
of other conditions of church.communion than Christ hath done.” 
- The Apostle who was strong in the faith,’ remarks another 
of the Dean’s answererst, * parted with something of his 
‘ liberty to please the weak; therefore, the weak must 
‘ with their consciences, wherein they have no liberty, to 
‘ gratify the strong.’ Dr. Qwen’s answer, Mr. Kinghorn does 
not appear to have seen, as he has confounded it with « 
later and larger work. Itis entitled: “ A brief Vindication 
“ of the Nonconformists from the Charge of Schism; as it 
“was managed against them in a Sermon preached before 
“ the Lord Mayor, by Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul's, 
“ By John Owen, D.D.” (sm. 4to. pp. 56, 1680.) We shall 
transcribe a few sentences from it, to shew the way in which 
he met (not the Bishop, but) the Dean. ‘ We agree with our 
‘ Brethren in the faith of the Gospel, as the Gentiles did with 
‘ the believing Jews; we have nothing to — in religion On 
the consciences or practices of any other churches or persons 
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Sng wicta au we desire nothing but what the churches of the 
* Gentiles desired of old as the only means to prevent division 
‘ in them, namely, that they might not be imposed on to observe 
‘ those things which they were not satisfied that it was the mind 
‘ of Christ they should observe.’ * He knows, that, by the 
‘ communion and uniting ourselves unto the church, whichis 
* pressed either on ministers or people, a total submission unto 
‘ the rule as established in the Book of Canons and Rubric 
‘ of the Liturgy is required of them all. When this is once 
‘ engaged in, there is no suspending of communion in par 
‘ ticular rites to be allowed. They who give up themselves 
‘ hereunto, must observe the whole rule to a tittle. Norisit 


—— 





* Jrenicum, B. I. ch. vi. § 6. 
+ Stillingfleet was not advanced to the episcopal bench till after 
the Revolution : he was only Dean of St. Paul’s at the time ( 1680). 
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‘ja the power of this Reverend Author, who is of great dig- 
«pity in the Church, and as like as any man I know to 

‘inclined thereunto, to give indulgence unto them in their 
‘abstinence from the least ceremony enjoined. Wherefore 
‘the question about day-communion is concerning that which 


« is absolute and total, according to all that is enjoined by the 


‘ laws of the land, or by the canons, constitutions, and orders 
‘of the Church. Hereby are they obliged to bring their 
‘children to be baptized with the use of the aérial sign 
‘ of the Cross; to kneel at the Communion ; to the religious 
‘ observance of Holydays; to the constant use of the Litu 

‘ in all the public offices of the Church, unto the exclusion 
‘of the exercise of those gifts which Christ continues to 
‘communicate for its edification; to forego all means of 
* public edification besides that in their parish churches, 
‘where, to speak with modesty, it is oft-times scanty and 
‘ wanting; to renounce all other assemblies wherein they have 
‘had great experience of spiritual advantage unto their souls ; 
‘to desert the observation of many useful Gospel duties, 
‘in their mutual watch that believers of the same Church 
‘ought to have one over another; to divest themselves of all 
‘ interest of a voluntary consent in the discipline of the church 
‘and choice of their own pastors; and to submit unto an 
* ecclesiastical rule and discipline which not one in a thousand 
‘ of them can apprehend to have any thing in it of the authority 
‘of Christ or rule of the Gospel; and other things of the like 
‘nature may be added.’ 

Such, then, were the grounds on which the Nonconformists 
of those days rested the necessity and lawfulness of their se- 
paration from the Church of England. The terms of commu- 
nion were such as they could not in conscience comply with ; 
and the guilt of the schism, therefore, they justly contended, lay 
at the door of those who imposed those terms. It was not that 
they scrupled to communicate with the Church in many things; 
the act of kneeling at the rails excepted, (and many did not 
scruple this,) they had no objection to receive the Sacrament 
according to the forms of the Church; nor did they, for the 
most part, object to the use of the Liturgy, but only to its impo- 
sition exclusively of all other devotional exercises. The grand 
argument, however, for /ay-nonconformity, was, the sacrifice 
which the Church demanded, and still demands, of both con 
science and personal liberty, in the matter of the choice of a pas- 
tor and the ‘ means of public edification.’ In other words, they 
could not consent to forego the privilege of attendance on a 
faithful and evangelical ministry, and, when the Establishment 
had iniquitously and cruelly cast out of her bosom the Baxters 
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and Howes, the Owens and Flavels, the Bates’s and Chay. 
nocks of those times, content themselves with an attendance 
at the parish church, where it was a chance that they did 
not hear the doctrines of the Gospel perverted and impugned, 
or where, at the best, 

‘ The hungry sheep looked up and were not fed.’ 
They would not desert those who had apostolically exercised 
the rule over them, for ‘ blind guides’ and ‘ dumb dogs,’ the 
hirelings of a persecuting hierarchy. The grand object of 
the original establishment of separate assemblies, the standin 
reason for Dissent, that for which alone, comparatively speak- 
ing, it is, as a cause, worth su parting, is the perpetuation 
of an evangelical ministry. We are far from undervaluing 
the advantages connected with the more Scriptural constitu- 
tion and discipline of congregational churches; but still, 
apart from a faithful ministry, the frame-work of such 
churches becomes as empty and worthless as the mere forms 
and services of an Establishment. With respect to all outward 
arrangements, how Scriptural soever in themselves, it may 
truly be said, that “ the letter killeth: it is the Spirit that 
“ giveth life.” Much as we value Dissenting institutions, 
we regard them merely as means subservient to an end, an 
end more excellent than the means,—the perpetuation and 
exteusion of the Church of Christ. But whether we be 
right or wrong in this view of the object and grounds of 
our separation, this, in point of fact, is the only practical 
reason for Dissent that can be brought to bear on the minds 
of the laity in general. ‘ I cannot but believe,’ remarked 
Dr. Doddridge, ‘ that if the Establishea clergy and the Dis- 
‘ senting ministers in general were mutually to exchange 
‘ their strain of preaching and their manner of living but 
for one year, it would be the rum of our cause, even though 
there should be no alteration in the constitution and disei- 
pline of the Church of England.’ ; 
It is very possible, that Mr. Kinghorn may be filled with 
horror, and his friends of the Establishment may exult, at 
what they may deem our concessions. Why then, we hear 
our worthy antagonist shouting out again, does not the 
Eclectic Reviewer go to the Establishment at least when the 
preacher is evangelical? As we have something further in view 
than replying to Mr. Kinghorn’s questions and re yen, his 
mistakes, we entreat the patience of our readers while we state 
the reasons which, in our judgement, bind the Dissenter to his 
own communion even under such circumstances. We have 
reason to know that, in cases where that most happy accident, 
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the induction of an evangelical rector, or. the appointment of 
an evangelical preacher as curate, has taken place in any 
icular locality, the flock of the Dissenting teacher have 
ae very usually plied with that argument,—‘ there is no oc- 
casion now for you to desert the Church.’ But surely the re- 
ply is sufficiently obvious : What reason does such a circum- 
stance furnish for deserting the meeting-house,—unless evan- 
lical instruction is no longer to be obtained there? In our 
judgement, the worship, the discipline, the quality of the pul- 
pit services, the constitution of congregational churches, all 
unite to give Dissenting institutions an exceedingly strong 
claim to preference. In fact, all the reasons for lay-conformity 
except one, would remain in full force, and that one would be 
by no means uullified. For, let us suppose that the Dissenter 
so applied to does not prefer the extemporaneous mode of con- 
ducting the public services to the liturgical,—that he is not a 
member of the congregational church with which he worships, 
—that he has not studied the subject of the constitution ata 
church,—and that the discipline of our societies is unattractive 
to him,—(which is the case of thousands in our congregations,) 
—still, if he is sensible of the value of an evangelical minis- 
try, and reasons at all about the matter, he must reason thus: 
What security does the Establishment hold out to me, that, if 
I desert the Destine apa stag! to-day, because an ecclesi- 
astical appointment over which I have no control, chances to 
furnish me with the means of edification within the pale of the 
Church, I may not be deprived of that benefit, on the death or 
removal of the incumbent, to-morrow? Or what security does 
the system of patronage which is the life-blood of the Esta- 
blishment, afford, that my children shall not be deprived of an 
evangelical ministry? If I join the Church, that Church pro- 
hibits me henceforth from consulting my highest interests by 
attendance on any but the ministers it may choose to appoint. 
[ must renounce all other assemblies of Christians, separate 
myself from all other communions ; my parish church, whether 
the gospel be preached there or not, must be, if I follow the 
advice of my new leaders, the only place in which I may enjoy 
the ‘ means of grace.’ And in the mean time, what is to 
come of the Dissenting interest, to which, up to this time, I 
have been indebted for the only efficient provision of religious 
instruction,—of the system which,cunder God, has perpetuated 
the doctrines of the Reformation.im this country in the form of 
living oracles, when the Establishment was dead down almost 
to its very root, where the life yet ay bs in her Articles? No, 
while I rejoice that the pulpits of Establishment are now 
made to resound with the doctrines of Paul instead of those of 
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Epictetus, yet, for my children’s sake, and for the Gospels sake 
I must stand by that ecclesiastical polity which has alone proved 
capable of keeping pace with the moral wants of the 5 
tion, from which have emanated those institutions which are 
the glory of the country, and which presents the only secur 
that the revival of religion within the Establishment, shalt not 
be succeeded by a relapse into secularity, lethargy, and dark. 
ness. 

But good men are not always good reasoners, and we can 
conceive of circumstances under which such just but remote 
considerations as these would fail to have their due effect, 
Should an evangelical ministry in the church be found in com. 
bination with a non-efficient discharge of the ministerial fune. 
tion in the meeting-house,—should strict communion be the 
law of the Dissenting community, and strict communion be 
associated, as it sometimes is, with relaxed discipline,—should 
the most exemplary Christians be found among the number 
excluded and repelled from communion, while among those 
within the jealously guarded enclosure are found many who are 
not harmless, and blameless, and without rebuke,—placed in 
such a situation, we can conceive of a pedobaptist going to 
the Establishment, from what may seem to him the same neces- 
sity that drove his forefathers from the Church, and for similar 
reasons ; the relaxation of godly discipline, and ‘ the addin 
‘of other conditions of church communion than Christ hath 
‘appointed.’ Nay, we can conceive of a Baptist’s being led 
to waver in his non-conformity under such circumstances, on 
finding himself excluded, by the anti-Christian narrowness of 
the imposed conditions, from communion with those whom he 
regards as the excellent of the earth; for he, not less than the 
Churchman, is bound by those terms, to renounce fellowship 
with every other Protestant communion. He is not less re- 
— to make a personal surrender of his Christian liberty to 
the bigotry of his sect. And should he be placed where no 
Baptist society is within reach, he must forego altogether one 
important means of public edification, and, so far as regards 
that ordinance which is the seal and symbol of Christian fel- 
lowship, shut himself out from the communion of saints. 

As Mr. Kinghorn has chosen to raise the alarm that, on Mr. 
Hall’s principle, Dissent is in danger, we have deemed it not 
irrelevant to shew how far Dissent may be endangered by the 
principles and practice of Mr. Hall’s opponents. It is no im- 
possible, no imaginary case that we have drawn; and every 
churchman who is a man of sense, will not fail to see the ad- 
vantage which Mr. Kinghorn has given him. The Baptist 
refuses communion to a churchman because he regards him @s 
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snbaptized : can he complain if the clergyman refuses what is 
termed Christian burial to the children of the Baptist? The 

tist excommunicates all who scruple immersion: has he 
reason to. complain at being himself excommunicated? The 

tist requires that, in order to join his society, the Pedo- 

tist should give up his judgement and his conscience, 
admit his Christian profession to have been hitherto invalid, 
and re-enter the Church as a newly converted heathen or re- 
stored penitent. The Church of England did not require quite 
so much as this, when they exacted re-ordination from alsies 
ministers who would otherwise have retained their cures. And 
if the thing required be, after serious and sober inquiry, jud 
unwarrantable by a man’s own conscience, be it more or less 
that is required, the sin and mischief of the imposition are 
much the same. The Act of Uniformity, and the uniformity 
contended for by Mr. Kinghorn, both involve the same prin- 
ciple, —the making human opinions the conditions of church 
communion. For, though Baptism itself cannot be termed a hu- 
man opinion, yet, the primitive mode and proper subjects of the 
ordinance must be considered as coming within the range of 
fallible opinion, unless the power of making terms of commu- 
nion, claimed by our strict Baptist friends, is connected with 
the mysterious prerogative of an inspired interpreter, having 
authority in controversies of faith. 

So much, then, for Mr. Kinghorn’s attempt to identify the 
iprcoe of strict communion with the principles of Noncon- 
ormity,—principles which we cannot believe that he would so 
singularly have ‘misrepresented, had he given himself the 
trouble to understand them. That he has completely misre- 
presented them, so far as regards the views and sentiments of 
the great body of the Nonconformists, the extracts we have 
given, will place beyond the reach of doubt. It is, indeed, 
difficult to account for the utter confusion of ideas which 
seems to prevail in his mind on this subject. He speaks as if 
the nonconformity of the Baptists had no other object than to 
uphold the doctrine and practice of immersion. ‘ If we dis- 
‘pense with an acknowledged institution of Christ,’ he says, 
‘for the sake of admitting those who do not believe it is their 
‘duty to obey it—(a gross misrepresentation, for there are 
no Christians who do not believe it to be their duty to obey an 

acknowledged institution of Christ—) * how can we plead that 
‘we forsake the Established forms of religion for the sake of 
‘adhering to the plan of the New Testament?’ Let our 
readers contrast this meagre exposition of the Dissenter’s plea, 
with the tangible, cogent, and unanswerable reasons for their 
separation, urged by the venerable founders of Protestant Non- 
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conformity, and they will be at no loss to understand whyif 
driven from strict communion, Mr. Kinghorn should feeb hig 
self unable to justify his dissent. If not allowed to adhere tg 
his notion of the New Testament plan, he finds nothing left ig 
Dissent worth contending for. Open the doors of strict Ba 
tist churches to the pious churchman or pedobaptist, and the 
cause is lost. He might continue to advocate what he deems 
the only Scriptural mode, both from the pulpit and from the 
ee and to administer the ordinance as befure. ‘But no; if 

e may not impose that mode of Baptism as a term of commu. 
nion, strange to say, he would find himself without defence 
against the traditions of the Church of Rome itself. ‘If com 
‘ munion with persons unbaptized be admitted,’ horrible to re- 
late, our churches are left without wall or dike against all the 
abominations of Popery. I have dispensed with an institution 
of Christ, exclaims the conscience-stricken Dissenter,—I have 
eaten with an unbaptized brother: what plea can I now offer 
for not taking my babe to the font, for not bowing down at the 
altar, for not subscribing to all that the Church of England 
imposes, for not surrendering all that she requires? I may as 
well go to the Lstablishment. 


(To be concluded in the next.) 





Art. 1V. The Christian Father’s Present to his Children. By J. A. 
James, Small 8vo. pp. $83. Second Edition. Price 7s. London, 
1825. 


 ITHOUT any other than internal evidence, we should at 
once have recognised Mr. James as the writer of this 
attractive little work. It is an eloquent and effective produc- 
tion, distinguished throughout by a most impressive identifica- 
tion of the Author’s own peculiar feelings, both with his sub- 
ject, and with the interesting class of society to which it is ad- 
dressed. We must add too, that, accustomed as we have been 
to differ, and frankly to express that difference, from Mr. J. 
on matters of taste, we do not recollect a single passage on 
which we should feel inclined to exercise a critical cavil. His 
chastised style is admirable, and the volume before us may be 
put into the hands of intelligent youth, with a view not only 
to their moral, but their intellectual improvement. 
The contents are too various to admit of analytical examina- 
tion. It may be sufficient to state, that the Author urges most 
forcibly the main considerations connected with the formation 
of character, and that the following extract exhibits 4 fair 
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‘ 


sample of what may be termed the illustrative portions of the 
work. 


¢‘ What an interruption does it now form to the enjoyment of do- 
mestic intercourse, that the different branches of the family cannot 
always live beneath the same roof, or in the vicinity of their parents. 
One member after another goes from the paternal abode, settles 
at a distance, till counties and perhaps kingdoms separate them from 
each other. Rarely does it happen, where the children are numerous, 
and grown to maturity, that they can all meet together. Occasionally 
this does happen, perhaps on a parent’s birth-day, or at the festive 
season of the year, and then home puts forth all its charms, and pours 
out in copious streams its pure and precious joys: such a circle is the 
resort of peace and love, where friends and near relations mingle 
into bliss. The parents look with ineffable delight upon their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children, and see their smiles of love re- 
flected from the faces of the happy _Proure. Piety gives the finishing 
touch to the picture, when, ere they part, they assemble round the 
domestic altar, and after reading in that Book which speaks of the 
many mansions in our Father’s house above, where the families of the 
righteous meet to part no more ; and after blending their voices in a 
sacred song of praise to Him, who hath united them, both by ties of 
nature and of grace; they receive the benedictions, and join in the 
prayers of their saintly and patriarchal father, who over the scene 
that surrounds him feels a divided heart, one moment thinking he has 
lived long enough in that he has been permitted to witness it, but the 
next breathing an aspiration to heaven for permission to witness it a 
few years longer. 

y This scene, and it is not an uncommon one, is one of the purest 
to be found on earth. It is, as nearly as it can be, paradise restored! 
or if it be, as it certainly is, still without the gates of Eden, it is near 
enough to the sacred enclosure, to receive some of the fruits which 
drop over the wall. What is wanting here? I answer, Continuance. 
It is bliss only for a season. It is a day that will be followed witha 
night. And the heart is often checked in the full tide of enj t, 
in the very meridian of its delights, by looking at the clock, and 
counting how rapidly the hours of felicity are rolling away, and how 
soon the signal of parting will be struck. But the meeting in heaven 
shall be eternal. The family shall go no more out for ever from the 
mansion of their Father above. Their interview shall not be mea- 
sured nor limited by time. ‘They shall meet for one day, but then 
that day will be everlasting, for“ there is no night there.” They 
shall spend eternal ages together. Neither the fear nor the thought 
of parting, shall ever pass like a cloud over the orb of their felicity, 
nor let fall a passing shadow to disturb the sunshine of their breast. 

“We are met,” shall they say one to another, “ and we shall part 
nomore. Around us is glory, within us is rapture, before us is eter- 
nity.” ? pp. 373 —375. 


The chapter on ‘ Theatrical Amusements’ contains a power- 
ful denunciation of the abuses of the stage, but leaves nearly 
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untouched the decisive argument against its lawfulness in, 
Christian land. What are the distinct character and object of 
the drama? It is, in the exquisite language of its brightest 
ornament,—‘ to hold the mirror up to nature, to shew vice her 
‘ own image, scorn its own feature, and the very age and bod 
‘of the time, its form and pressure.’ In other words, it jg 
the World—the world in its very quintessence—veluti in 
lum. Now what, on the other hand, are the character and 
object of Christianity? An entire and unswerving variance 
from the principles and practice of the world—Be ye not con. 
Zeowoniiens no fellowship—Come out from among them. On 
Christian grounds, the appeal is unanswerable, nor is it weaker 
in a moral view. 

The following passage, taken from the introductory addregs 
to Christian parents, is fraught with meaning of vital impor. 
tance to the happiness of families. 


* Bad companions out of the house, counteract all the influence of 
religious instruction delivered at home. 

‘ A christian parent should ever be on the alert to watch the asso- 
ciations which his children are inclined to form. On this subject I 
have said much to the young themselves in the following work ; but 
it is a subject which equally concerns the parent. One ill chosen 
friend of your children’s may undo all the good you are the means 
of doing at home. It is impossible for you to be sufficiently vi 
on this point. From their very infancy, encourage them to | 
to you as the selectors of their companions ; impress them with the 
necessity of this, and form in them a habit of consulting you at all 
times. Never encourage an association which is not likely to havea 
decidedly friendly influence on their religious character. This caution 
was never more necessary than in the present age. Young 
are brought very much together by the religious institutions which 
are now Senile ;and although there is a great probability that in such 
a circle suitable companions will be pnt yet, it is too much even for 
charity to believe that all the active young friends of Sunday Schools, 
Juvenile Missionary Societies, &c. &c, are fit companions for our sons 
and our daughters.’ pp. xxxi, xxxii, 


The chapter on ‘ Books,’ is somewhat deficient in discrimi- 
nation. e should not, for instance, recommend either the 
‘ habitual or the entire ‘ perusal of Spenser.’ It is not merely 
that his gorgeous and redundant imagination renders him un- 
safe as a guide of taste, but our objection would take higher 
ground ; and we must remind Mr. James, that there is in the 
Faerie Queene, that which is too grossly indecent to be 
with impunity by the young. 
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Art. V. The Characters of Theophrastus ; trauslated from the Greek, 
and illustrated by Physiognomical Sketches. To which are sub- 
joined, the Greek Text, with Notes, and Hints on the Indi- 
videal Varieties of Human Nature. By Francis Howell. Large 
$vo. pp. 281. Price ll. 1s, London. 1824. 


pais is a singularly able and. ingenious book, and the way 
in which it is ‘ got up,’ adds much to the interest and 
piquancy of the work. A good and complete translation of 
‘ the Characters,’ was in itself a desirable thing, which might 
have been satisfactorily executed by a fair scholar and compe- 
tent writer; but the present ere besides giving a 
spirited transcript of the old Grecian’s limnings, contains a 
considerable addition of original, and, if we mistake not; ex- 
ceedingly valuable matter, in the shape of notes or, rather, of 
collateral dissertations. 

Theophrastus, ‘ although the favoured disciple and successor 
‘of Aristotle, was of a very different and, we will add, of a 
very inferior cast of mind. The Stagyrite was a man of power- 
ful and controlling intellect, inventive and abstract; his fol- 
lower was shrewd, observant, and satirical. The genius of 
the first was philosophical; that of the latter, dramatic. The 
opinion of his present Translator, as to the peculiar character 
and design of the work before us, is singular and, as it appears 
to us, exceedingly problematical. He states it as his convic- 
tion, that Theophrastus, in his descriptions of character, in- 
tended nothing less than satire ; that they are, in truth, grave, 
matter-of-fact delineations of certain classes or species in the 
great intellectual family, and that they are to be taken as col- 
lections or contributions towards a comprehensive and scien- 
tific Natural History of Man. We have looked with some at- 
tention for the indications of this systematic scheme, but we 
have been quite unsuccessful in the search. The ‘ Characters’ 
are, so far as we can see, nothing more than a series of hu- 
morous and semi-dramatic sketches, remarkable chiefly for the 
prevalence of that rare felicity of tact which, while it brings 
out the subject in full and highly comic display, stops short 
of the smallest approach to coarse exaggeration. Theophrastus 
seldom even approaches caricature ; and there is not a feature 
in any of his various portraits, for which he might not readily 
have found a sitter. That his draughts are satirical and not 
scientific, may be inferred from the circumstance that they are 
all shade; the artist has admitted no lights. In describing 
individual character, he has admitted no mitigating traits; he 

as given no place to the antagonist virtues ; he has made no 
allowance for that mixture of countervailing qualities which, 
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from its constant recurrence, must be taken as an invari 
law of human nature. Let any one read the following charac. 
ter, and then give judgement whether it be science or sarcasm, 


‘ THE ADULATOR. 


‘ Adulation is the base converse of an inferior with one from whom 
he seeks some sordid advantage. The Adulator, walking with his 
Patron, says,—* Mark you not how the eyes of all are turned to. 
wards you?—There is not another man in the city, who attracts s9 
much attention.—It was but yesterday that the estimation in which 
you are held was publicly acknowledged in the Portico :—there were 
more than thirty persons sitting together ; and in the course of con 
versation it was inquired,_—who merited to be called the most 
citizen of the State?—when one and all agreed that you were the 
man.’ While he proceeds with discourse of this sort, he 
himself in picking some particle of down from the great man’s 
cloak ; or if a gust of wind has lodged an atom of dust in his curls, 
he carefully removes it; and smiling, adds,—‘* See now,—because 
these two days I have not been with you, your beard is filled with 
grey hairs ;—and yet to say truth, no man of your years has a head 
of hair so black.’ 

‘ When his Patron is about to speak, the Parasite imposes silence 
upon all present; and he himself while he listens, gives signals of Y. 
plause; and at every pause, exclaims,—‘ well said !—well said! 
the speaker is pleased to be facetious, he forces a grin; or puts his 
cloak to his mouth, as if striving to suppress a burst of laughter. He 
commands those whom they may meet in a narrow way to give place, 
while his Friend passes on. He provides himself with apples and 
pears, which he presents to the children of the family in the presence 
of the Father; and kissing them, exclaims,—‘ Worthy offspring of a 
noble stock.’ * The foot,’—says the humble companion, when the 

reat man would fit himself with a pair of shoes,‘ the foot is of a 
Saadiienie make than the pair youare trying.’ He runs before his 

Patron when he visits his friends, to give notice of his approach, say- 
ing, ‘ HE comes to thee :’—then he returns with some such form- 
ality us,—* I have announced you.” 

* When occasion offers, he is ready to give his help in the smallest 
matters ;—he will run to the market, in a twinkling, for a bunch of 
kitchen herbs. At table, he is the first to praise the wine: 
upon the flattered man, he says,—you eat but delicately :’ and, taking 
a morsel from the table, exclaims,—‘ How exquisite is this!’ 
he inquires,—* Are you cold?—Do you wish for your cloak ??—and 
forthwith he throws it about him. Stooping forward, he tay be 
his ear, or while speaking to others, he rolls his eyes upon his Pat 

At the Theatre,—taking ihe cushions from the servant whose business 
it is to adjust them for his master, he performs this office himself. In 
a word, he is always ready to declare,—that the house is well 

the grounds well planted, or that the portrait is an exact likeness 
And truly you wil find such a fellow willing to say or do any 

by which he may hope to curry favour.’ ' 
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The text of Theophrastus has come down to us in a very 
defective and disjointed state. It is quite clear, that, even in 
many sections which present the aspect of entireness, there is 
much dislocation and transposition. Mr. Howell (?) has taken 
considerable pains, and, if we may judge from internal evi- 
dence, with great success, to reconcile discrepancies and re- 
store corrupted passages, though he has wisely omitted the 
cheap parade of pedantic annotation. His description of his 
difficulties is worth citing, 


‘ The text of, perhaps, few ancient authors has come down to us 
in a more mangled state than that of Theophrastus. The most saga- 
cious and learned of his editors,—Casaubon, is perpetually exclaim- 
ing—‘ conclamatus locus !—ulcus,—ulcus insanabile !—locus et muti- 
jus et corruptus ;—locus est vitii manifestus ;—vel subobscurus vel 
corruptus, vel utrumque ;—sensum, puto, expressimus ; verba autem 
valde sunt depravata.’ And the most judicious of them—Needham, 
monte pales, 9 a laborious criticism merely to this conclusion,— 
‘ Liberum esto lectori judicium.’ In some instances, where a manifest 
depravation of the text exists, I have used a greater liberty of emen- 
dation than I could venture to admit in the Greek: and when there 
has been left in the latter, uncured, a wound pronounced by the cri- 
tics to be insanabile ; I have, in the version, endeavoured to conceal 
, 


Pp: 189, 90, 


An amusing article might be written, though at the expense 
of more space and leisure than we are willing to assign, on the 
numberless imitations of Theophrastus that have been pub- 
lished in this and in other countries. Breton, Earle, Overbury, 
Ellis, Quarles, and others, have, with various success, taken 
him as their model, or, at least, have been indebted to him for 
their primary idea. But the most celebrated of all his imita- 
tors, is La Bruyere, whose amusing work has transformed the 
broad and vigorous handling of the Grecian satirist, into the 
smart and epigrammatic touch of Parisian persiflage. The 
Frenchman never loses sight of the Boudoir and the Auelle; 
he gives you the scandal of the tea-table and the Green-room. 
His work is a catalogue raisonnée of all the blunders, failures, 
and faur pas occurring in high life. It is true, that this is all 
very cleverly done, but it is not Theophrastus, nor has it any 
thing in common with his manly and masterly style. 

The ‘ Notes’ have afforded us very high gyaticasion. They 
contain a piquant mixture of metaphysical acumen, philoso- 
phical investigation, powerful reasoning, and humorous illus- 
tration ; they are, moreover, admirably written. The * general 
‘remarks on the Study,of Human Nature’ are highly impor- 
tant, but they would lead us 5 ~ both in extract and com- 
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ment, were we to give them the attention they deserve. The 
occasional strictures on the reveries of phrenologists contain 


many shrewd hits, and we shall make room for a paragraph or 
two. 


‘ In the examination of extreme cases,—such, for example, as 
that of a bold invader of property, or perpetrator of unusual bar. 
barities, we are liable to very false conclusions by taking up that 
measurement of crime which is ‘given to us by the verdict of a jury, 
In the eye of the philosophical moralist or the physiologist, this in. 
stance will, perhaps, appear to differ scarcely at all from a thousand 
other instances of equal turpitude, that attract no attention, ex 
in what is purely accidental or circumstantial. A man commits a 
murder, and is hanged for it ; and the head is borne away in glee 
eager speculatists upon the bony and medullary development of or- 
gans :—the cast is taken with religious care; and the ominous pro- 
tuberance of destructiveness is triumphantly pointed out, at the due 
degree of its latitude and longitude: and forthwith the instance goes 
to the corroboration of a system; and all this upon the very inconse- 
ag presumption, that a man who has caused the death of ano- 
ther, under the circumstances which bring the case within a legal 
definition, must be by his ay ee conformation a destroyer of life, 
But even supposing there to have been in this case plain indications 
of the existence of some original propensity to destructiveness or com- 
bativeness, or what not, they ought.to be considered simply as furnish- 
ing a suggestion for inquiry: it is egregiously unphilosophical to as 
sume overt acts, indiscriminately, as the ground of scientific classifi- 
cations of character. Before any general inductions relative to the 
correspondence between forms ad dispositions can be established 
with precision, many correlative questions which have yet scarcely 
been distinctly stated, must be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
} am far from intending to affirm the non-existence of this correspon- 
dence ;—on the contrary, I have a strong belief in the existence of 
an absolute, perfect, and invariable relation between the form, the 
complexion, the texture of the integuments, the chemical qualities, 
solids and fluids, and the qualities of mind. But, I do not perceive 
that, hitherto, any approach has been made towards a scientific know- 
ledge of the physical concomitants of mind.’ pp. 191—193. 


a * * * * 


‘ But let us open our eyes to the light that has lately been poured 
upon the science of human nature by those who have taught us 
—imagination is not imagination, but—IMAGINATIVENESS ; 
that the power of recalling or of re-combining ideas is,—IDEALITY. 
I say, under this guidance, in spite of the difficulties to which I have 
here adverted, we shall be able to pick from a crowd of persons, at 
discretion, either the Enthusiast or the Superstitious: for both of 
them, having the biform organ of Jmaginativeness, will have fore- 
heads bulging at the corners like the bows of a Dutch Indiaman. 
Where we are to seek for the indication of the very essential 
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rence between the two minds, I am not sufficiently versed in the 
stem to be able to determine. 

‘ But what should we say if we were to meet with a case of emi- 
nent Imaginativeness, of that class, for example, in which the current 
of thought is evidently ruled by the suggestions of fear, which, in- 
stead of being indicated, as it ought—by two walnut-like protube- 
rances just over the temples—is, in fact, y faeceyse by an impending 
frontal mass that usurps the localities of some score of neighbour 
organs? Every one knows, indeed, that the Imagination is a bold 
faculty ; but that it should be an invader of medullary freeholds to this 
extent, almost surpasses belief. 

‘ By the latest and the best authorities, we are informed that,—in 
the interval between the eye-brows and the insertion of the hair,— 
twelve or fifteen distinct elements of mind,—like so many petty feudal 
lords, cooped up between a forest and a marsh,—have ‘a local 
habitation and a name ;’ where, fenced about by impassable, though 
imaginary partitions, they maintain their state ; and whence, in pro- 
portion to their several forces, not being able to elbow space for 
themselves laterally, they impatiently drive bone before them, and 
obtrude their violence upon the superficies. If it be indeed true, 
that a symbolic chart of the human head must be as thick set with 
divisions, and as intricate, as a map of Germany; and that the entire 
surface, from ear to ear, is claimed by a clustering host of Dignities, 
Powers, Energies, Faculties, Functions, &c.,—it seems not less true, 
that what commonly takes place in politics, commonly takes place, 
also, in phrenology ; namely—that the stronger powers are wont to 
drive the weaker from their patrimonies. If this be the fact, it will 
be very necessary to remember, that what might be laid down as an 
ideal phrenological topograph,—duly numbered and lettered,—will 
yield us as little information relative to the site of particular organs 
in any individual head, as we should gain from one of D’Anville’s 
maps in Casar’s Commentaries, if we wished to understand the present 
boundaries of the Electoral states: it is a map of the country, but 
not a map of its actual occupations.’ 


We find some difficulty in giving an opinion on the embel- 
lishments. As works of. art, they are, both in design and ex- 
ecution, clever and spirited. As physiognomical diagrams, 
though they are generally emphatic illustrations of the text, 
yet, they seem occasionally to border on caricature. They 


add, however, much to the interest, as well as to the decora- 
tion of the volume. 
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Art. VI. Massillon’s rea, on different Moral and Religions 
Subjects, extracted from his Works, and arranged under disting 
Heads. Translated from the French, by Rutton Morris. 12m. 
pp- 258. Price 5s. London, 1824. 


with all his faults, Massillon is, among all the great orna- 
ments of the French pulpit, decidedly the chief. Bour. 
daloue will not stand the comparison fora moment. Bossuet, 
maugre his superiority in learning, vigour, originality, and 
imagination, is manifestly inferior in that which is pro 
eloquence. Loftiness and luminousness of thought, grasp, 
a and profundity, distinguish the bishop of ead but 
is mastery is over the intellect exclusively. A higher excite- 
ment to the mind can scarcely be conceived, than that which 
is supplied by the oratory of Bossuet ; he lifts it to his own 
level, and invigorates it for holding communion with his own 
unrivalled ainda of grandeur and strength. Massillon, 
in this respect, stands at humble distance ; but, in the more 
peculiar province of the preacher, the command over the feel- 
ngs and attections, he leaves his great competitor far behind, 

e admit that he is occasionally rich to redundancy, eloquent 
to wordiness, and pathetic to the very verge of sentimentality; 
yet, after these abatements, there will remain an ample meed 
of fame, justly and appropriately his due, and placing him 
among the few great masters of eloquence, whose influence, 
great in their own day, has descended on our own times, and 
will be felt to the latest ages. 

To the last edition of the works of this great man, is ap- 
pended a volume of arene extracts, which is, we suppose, 
(for we have not compared them,) the same that Mr. Morris 
has translated in the work before us. Under a considerable 
variety of important heads, a number of detached passages are 
brought together, so as to produce an interesting and impres- 
sive whole. The selection might, we think, have been more 
judiciously made, and we could have wished that Mr. M. had 
used his own discretion on this point, instead of adopting an 
arrangement previously existing. His own part of the work is 
respectably done, and, if the translation does not always ade- 
quately express the fine flow and rich melody of the original, 
it is, at least, far superior to any former attempts that have 
fallen under our notice. The following extracts will afford a 
fair specimen of the general style. 


‘Where are our early years? What reality have they left in our 
remembrance? Nothing more than a dream of the night; we 
dreamed that we had lived, and this is all that remains. ew 
interval which has elapsed from our birth to the present day, Is only 
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like a fleeting arrow, which we scarcely perceive to pass through the 
air. When Se shall have begun to live with the wal, the will 
ar neither longer nor more real. All the ages which 
viously have glided away, we shall regard as fleeting moments ; all 
the nations which have appeared and disappeared in the universe, all 
the revqlutions of empires and kingdoms, all the great events which 
adorn our histories, will be to us only as the different scenes of a 
ctacle which we have seen completed in a day. Let us only re- 
collect the victories and sieges ; the = treaties, the and 
pous events of the last reign; they are scarcely past; we our- 
selves were witnesses to most of them, and they will be transmitted 
in our annals even to our latest posterity, yet to us they already ap- 


pear as a dream, or as a flash of lightning which has away in 
a moment, and which will every day become more from our 
memories.’ pp. 231—232. 

4 * * * * 


‘ Every thing passes away like ourselves; a rapidity, which nothing 
can stop, drags every thing into the the abyss of eternity. Our an- 
cestors lately made room for us, and we shall soon clear the way for 
those who are to succeed us. Ages are renewed; the living are con- 
tinually replacing and succeeding to the dead. Nothing continues 
the same : all things change; every thing around us wastes and ex- 
pires. We hasten to take advantage of each other’s ruin. We re- 
semble those foolish soldiers who, in the midst of the battle, and 
while their companions are falling around them on every side, by the 
sword of their enemies, eagerly load themselves with their garments ; 
and scarcely are they invested with them, before a mortal blow takes 
away, together with their lives, the foolish decorations with which 
they had just adorned themselves. So far from being undeceived by 
the fate of those whom we see taken away, there arises even from 
their ashes the fatal sparks which rekindle all our desires.’ 

pp- 233—234. 


Mr. Morris proposes to publish a volume of ‘ Massillon’s 
‘most striking sermons.’ 





Art. VII. Lectures on the Essentials of Religion, Personal, Domes- 
tic, and Social. By H.F. Burder, M.A. Author of Lectures on 
ee of Religion. 8vo. pp. $78. Price 9s. London. 

W ERE all Christian divines to insist on the great duties 

"which we owe to God and man, in the evangelical strain 

in which they are urged by the estimable Author of this ex- 

cellently written volume, we cannot help thinking, that the 
supra-lapsarian scheme of divinity would every day become less 
an object of attraction to that portion of the community, at 
least, who kuow any thing of what it is to be spiritually 
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minded :—as it respects those who know not “ the grace of 
God in truth,” they may be expected to stand by their dogmas 
until the reign of righteousness shall commence within them. 
We speak with deliberation when we say, that Mr. Burder has 
conferred an obligation on the public by the publication of 
these Lectures. They furnish a facid anid Tiipibaave C tail of 
all that most essentially enters into the principles, feelings, 
and conduct of a Christian formed after the inspired model, 
There is nothing in them that savours of the metaphysical 
theology : the sentiment and the language are alike in the 
strictest accordance with the simplicity of Scripture. 

The volume consists of three distinct sections: the first 
treats of Repentance ; the second, of Faith; and the third, of 
Holiness. Under this generic division of subjects, the Author 
has succeeded in presenting a very luminous and comprehen- 
sive view of the numerous topics included in personal religion. 
In the Introduction to the first Lecture, the Author thus states 
his general design. 


‘ Under this comprehensive title, it is not my design to enter on 
a discussion of the doctrines which may be pronounced essential to 
Christianity: my object is rather to exhibit and to enforce the 
Essentials of Personal and Social Religion, t is to ascertain and to 
develop the principles which must reign in the heart, and govern 
the life, of every human being, who would establish a valid title to 
the name of Christian.’ 


The second discourse, ‘ on the motives to. repentance,’ 
appears to us eminently adapted to be useful. The. motives 
enumerated are; 1. The imperative command of God.—2. The 
unalterable determination of God, that without Repentance 
there shall be no salvation.—3. The mercy of God revealed in 
the Gospel.—4. The most gracious reception, on the part of 
God, of the repenting and returning sinner.—5. The invariable 
connexion of salvation with the exercise of repentance.—6. 
The readiness of God to bestow the grace necessary to the 
production of repentance.—7. The benevolent rejoicing which 
it occasions both on earth and in heaven. Under the Sixth 
particular, we have the following energetic and encouraging 
appeal. 


« « T admit,’’ some one may be disposed to say, “ that Repentance 
is a duty binding upon all men, and unquestionably imperative upon 
me. I feel that I am daily contracting additional guilt, by remain- 
ing in impenitency and unbelief; but how shall I be able to exercise 
that Repentance which needeth not to be repented of? You tell me, 
and I believe and feel it to be true, that my nature is depraved, 
that my heart is both obdurate and deceitful ; how then shall I re- 
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pent?’? It is my happiness to remind you, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who “ died for our offences, and was raised again for our jus- 
tification,” is “ exalted by the right hand of God to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give Repentance” in order to “ the remission of sins.” 
This part of his mediatorial undertaking precisely meets your case, 
and corresponds with your most pressing exigence. He communi- 
cates the grace necessary to that exercise of Repentance, which his 
word requires, by giving his Holy Spirit to effect deep conviction of 
sin, and true contrition of heart. He thus fulfils that gracious pro- 
mise of a former dispensation :—‘‘ A new heart will [ give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you; and I will take away the stony 
heart Out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh; aad I 
will put my — within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, 
and ye shall keep. my judgments and do them.” If then you have 
discovered the guilt and danger of continuing in impenitence, and if 
you deeply lament the hardness and coldness of your hearts towards 
God, you will attach to these encouraging promises the highest 
value; you will plead them most earnestly and perseveringly at the 
throne of grace ; and certain it is that you will not thus plead in vain. 
He who never gave encouragement to an unfounded expectation, has 
said—** Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for, if ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children; how much more shail 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him |”? ’ 
p- 49. 


In reference to the long agitated question—‘ What is the 
‘nature of saving faith?’ we have, in the Third Lecture, the 
following admirable remarks. 


‘ Greatly is it to be lamented, that the subject of Faith, instead of 
being usually elucidated by discussion, has often been involved in 
deep obscurity. The definitions and distinctions of metaphysical 
expositors, both from the pulpit and from the press, have produced 
confusion, rather than clearness of ideas; so that the mind, yielded 
to their guidance, has been bewildered in the entanglements they 
have laboriously constructed. In all the inquiries connected with re- 
vealed truth, 1 have been dis to view with suspicion and aver- 
sion, scholastic refinements and technical subtleties. I find, in the 
word of God, a luminous and beauteous simplicity; and I am en- 
couraged to suppose, that when the inspired writers employ words in 
common use, they intend such words to be understood in their ordi- 

ry sense, unless some intimation be given to the contrary. If they 
evidently proceed on the supposition, that their meaning is unam- 
biguous, and perfectly intelligible to their readers, even without the 
necessity of any laboured explanation, I am prepared and authorised 
to presume, that no peculiar difficulty of interpretation is to be en- 
countered. These remarks appear to me strictly applicable to the 
subject before us. The sacred writers insist much on the importance 
of Faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; but they betray no ys pene 
of any danger of being misunderstood, in consequence of any diffi- 
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culty or obscurity in the terms they amply. They evidently pro. 
ceed on the supposition, that the persons addressed will be li to 
no perplexing embarrassment, either in ascertaining what the faith 
required really is, or in determining whether, in the true and jp. 
tended sense of the requirement, they themselves are believers, 

‘ Proceeding, then, with these views, to the investigation of the 
meaning of the important terms currently employed on this subj 
by the sacred writers, we shall find that, in the use of the nouns 
rendered * faith’? and * belief,” and in the use of the verb which 
denotes the act of believing, there is a direct reference, either to a 
communication made, or to the character and claims of one who 
makes a communication, If the case relates directly to the com. 
munication itself, and it be made in the form of a testimony, a decla. 
ration, or a promise, then that which is required of us is simply that 
we believe it ;—that is, that we receive and embrace it, as undoubted 
truth ; and, as the natural result of so receiving it, that we yield our 
hearts to the influence which, from its own nature, it is calculated to 
exert. 

‘ But, in some instances, the case may relate, not so directly to 
one specific communication, as to the character and claims of him 
through whom various communications have been, or may be made, 
Let us suppose, for example, that the blessed God reveals himself to 
some individual of our race, in all the majesty and all the benignity of 
his character, and in all his infinite resources for the happiness of his 
creatures. Let us suppose that his language is, *‘ I am the Almighty, 
the all-sufficient God; I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward.”? What then is required of that favoured individual? Be- 
yond a doubt—that he should trust in Him, and rely upon Him with 
grateful, and adoring, and most entire affiance. Now it was thus that 
God did actually manifest himself to the patriarch Abraham ; and 
that venerated servant of the Most High, to his immortal honour, 
exercised a confidence unsuspecting and unbounded.’ 


These extracts will, we are persuaded, sufficiently justify the 
mower we have given to our warm approbation of the 
vorme. 
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Art. VIII. A Nosological Practice of Physic, embracing Physi 
By George Pearson Dawson, M.D. 8vo. pp. $80. Price I 
London, 1824. 








T is not often that we are tempted to animadvert on medical 
productions, unless they possess extraordinary merit, of 
are prominently distinguished by public utility. Such is the 
character of the work before us ; it is written be a scholar and 
a man of talent, and contains an excellent nosology, including 
brief essays on the most important diseases of the human 
frame. We notice the volume with the greater pleasure, % 
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Dr. Dawson is a decided enemy to materialism, and appears to 
have a mind imbued with sound notions of Christianity, In 
the following extract, he boldly enters the lists against Mr. 
Lawrence, who has advanced the monstrous proposition, that 
all the various forms of insanity spring from disease of the 
brain, exposing its absurdity with a happy mixture of spirited 
argument and ridicule. 


‘ Mr. Lawrence says, ‘‘ that the various forms of insanity, that all 
the affections comprehended under the general term of mental de- 
rangement, are only evidences of cerebral affections; in short, 
symptoms of diseased brain.*”” This will not do; and Mr. Lawrence 
knows it will not do: hence he shelters himself thus ;—* The brain, 
like other parts of this complicated machine, may be diseased sympa- 
thetically ; and we see it recovert+,”-—which is sufficiently latitudi- 
nous for his purpose. That melancholia and mania arise from disease 
of the brain or its investments, is a favourite opinion with other men 
than Mr. Lawrence ; yet, a little reflection ought to convince him 
and them, that it is not founded upon common sense or fact. A 
man labours under mania. —What is its cause? Chronic inflamma- 
tion of the brain, its membranes, or disease of the brain itself, is an- 
swered by the espouses of this opinion. No means are employed, 
and the subject is well in five days. What has become of the in- 
fammation, or structural disease, affirmed to be the proximate cause ? 
No remedies were used. Was disease of the brain ever cured in five 
days without the aid of medicine, or chronic inflammation resolved 
there ?—Before three weeks have expired, the sufferer is worse than 
he was during the first attack, and requires the application of a strait 
waistcoat. How is this to be accounted for? Has the inflammation, 
structural disease, or both, returned? Still no means are called into 
action ; and the patient is speedily restored, and remains rational for 
aconsiderable time. Where is the disease of the brain ?—ia it cured, 
gone abroad, or only in abeyance? Altogether it is the most gentle- 
manly and well-bred disease I ever heard of: it has no opinion of its 
own, nor any consistency of conduct,—an accomplished disciple of 
the school of Chesterfield. Is inflammation or structural disease of 
an important organ easy of cure, or even of relief, under any treat- 
ment, however judicious and vigorous, much less under none? Did 
Mr. Lawrence ever witness such extraordinary restorations to inte- 
grity, in any other disease, under similar circumstances? He must 
acknowledge that he never did. If a man suffer inflammation, or 
any other , Ae of the brain or its membranes, is he ever insane ? 
The best informed, the most sceptical, the most ignorant must answer, 
no, Such is the strength of the argument, that, Ajax-like, it only 
needs light and fair play. He may have excruciating pain in the 
head, considerable fever, convulsions, delirium, coma, or fatuity of 
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intellect from inflammation or organic disease of the brain ; but he 
never will, and never did, in any single remarkable instance, display 
the symptoms of insanity, and of insanity only. A maniac has his 
mind overthrown; yet he is not uniformly ill: he has neither paj 
nor stupor, fever nor delirium ;—on the contrary, he is acute, visi 
vivacious, subtle, or ferocious, with bis faculties clear, brigh 
although perverted: he will spend nights and days in composing, 
writing, calculating, planning, while, generally, he appears to enj 
unimpaired health, although his system may, and does occasionally, 
suffer from such long and incontrollable mental excitement. Agai 
some are only insane on one particular subject, and perfectly rational 
on every other ;—witness the man who was only insane when he 
heard the name of Lord North ; the being, who pretended he was the 
Duke of Hexham; the unhappy person who thought himself to be 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; and a well-known provincial character, who 
imagines every genteel woman to be in love with him, and pesters her 
with his letters. Will Mr. Lawrence enlighten me on this point:— 
will he tell me what kind of disease of the brain is here, which imi- 
tates a pretty, fickle, much loved girl, with her likes and dislikes? 
As Mr. Lawrence is the child and champion of organization, he may 
suggest that the structural disease has become organized, which, in 
his opinion, constitutes life ; and being now an intelligent creature, it 
hates my Lord North for his politics, is strangely smitten with con- 
temptible and impious vanity, or is inspired with the love of the fair 
sex. It is not in this manner, this material, this Lucretian manner, 
that the proximate cause of mental derangement is to be revealed. 
This is not in the spirit of that inductive philosophy which Bacon 
practised in his life, and illustrated by writings that will never die; 
no,—these are the dregs of the Epicurean philosophy, invigorated by 
the elegant poetry of Lucretius, and revived and circulated afresh, 


in anew and more imposing form, by Cuvier, Lawrence, and other 
enlightened men!’ pp. 178—182. 


Dr. Dawson’s system of medicine is the most concise we have 
ever seen. It 1s offered as the result of twenty-eight years 
dedicated to the study and practice of medicine ; and through- 
out the volume, there are abundant proofs of the great advan- 
tuges its Author has enjoyed as a military practitioner, and as 
an eminent physician in private life. The Nosology of Dr. 
Dawson is divided into five orders; Febrile, Inflammatory, 
Nervous, Cachectic, and Functional Diseases ; each order con- 
taining only a single genus. This nosology is certainly not 
without its faults ; yet still, it is more simple, useful, and prac- 
tical, than those which are so elaborate as to render ‘ confusion 
‘worse confounded.’ The various essays in the work are 


written with spirit and talent, and the Writer proves himself 


a sound pathologist and close reasoner ; but, as is usually the 
case, some parts are much more laboured and better finished 
than others. He has taxed all his powers to do justice to 
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fevers, the different phlegmatie, i: wey internus, and 
other aqueous collections ; also, epilepsy, angina pectoris, steri- 
lity, dyspepsia, mania, and gastrodynia, and beyond all, to 
hooping cough ; while, with respect to gout, rheumatism, and 
calculous affections, he has displayed a brevity and careless- 
ness utterly unworthy of his abilitins and qualifications. 

Dr. Dawson is evidently conversant with the Roman clas- 
sics, and he embraces every opportunity of illustrating his ob- 
servations by —e extracts. There is indeed something too 
much of this. e shall make room for one more extract, 


which will be particularly interesting to our literary readers, 


‘ The subjects of hypochondriasis are the sensitive, delicate, and 
gifted ; for, endowed with the finest feelings of humanity, they are 
morbidly acute, and singularly eeeanen Yet, although men of 
rank and genius are notoriously disposed to hypochondriasis, it 
would seem, upon examination into the annals of the world, that 
such men oftener attain a long life than any other class. Theseus 
lived 62 years; Lycurgus, 85; Solon, 80; Pythagoras, 90; Si- 
monides, 90; /Eschylus, 69; Pindar, 65; Anaxagoras, 72; So- 
phocles, 91; Democritus, 90; Euripides, 78; Thucydides, 80; 
Socrates, 70; Isocrates, 98; Plato, 82; Demosthenes, 63; Aris- 
totle, 62; and Themistocles, 65 years. The same may be shewn 
with respect to the great men of other nations. The elder Cato be- 

nto learn Greek at eighty. In England, the fact may be proved 
oe reference to the peerage and bench of bishops, as well as to 
illustrious authors and British judges. A few recent and popular 
instances shall be adduced. Johnson lived 75 years; Cumberland, 
77; Hayley, about 70; the Bishop of Durham, now alive, near 90 ; 
Lord Ellenborough, 68; Baron Maseres, more than 90; Sir Nash 
Grose, between 70 and 80; Sir Alan Chambre, 83; Baron Wood, 80; 
and Sir Thomas Plumer, 71. Such are the great ages to which eminent 
authors and lawyers have attained,—men notorious for dyspeptic and 
hypochondriacal disorders, in consequence of their sedentary lives. 
“If dyspepsia were a disorder tending to shorten life,” says Mr. 
Justice Chambre, ‘ the lives of half the members of the profession of 
the law would be uninsurable.”’ 

‘ No disease affects the spirits more than dyspepsia, which renders 
meals, once a pleasure, a source of torment; and the uneasy and 
distressing sensations, acute and fugitive pains, with occasional 
head-aches, and the painful distensions of the abdomen, convert life 
into a living death. Ixion is said to have rested on his wheel; Sisy- 
phus paused until the stone rolled down again: but the true dys- 
peptic sufferer never rests and never pauses—his days are spent in 
pain and melancholy—he retires to bed distressed snd miserable— 
he attempts to sleep, and either fails, or dreams of horrors—he rises 
inthe morning weak, anxious, languid, anticipating the worst, yet 
willing to meet it ~le neither thinks nor feels like the hypochondriac, 
who meditates on suicide, and, afraid to look death in the face, 
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throws himself into his arms—he is content to live; life has no 
charms for him; pleasures, no allurewents—he has neither hopes 
nor wishes of his own—he is miserable and he knows it.’ 

PP» 284, 53 287, 8, 


Of Dr. Dawson’s Practice of Physic we think highly ; it ig 
what such a work ought to be, the production of a man who 
honourably sits down to teach others, after having enjoyed 
unusual opportunities of observing disease, and of acquirin 
knowledge for nearly thirty years. The Author ts already wel 
known as a sound pathologist, and a skilful and scientific 
physician, by means of his various medical writings ; more 
especially by his valuable treatise on the fever of Walcheren, 
which was published above fifteen years ago, and still con- 
tinues, as it deserves, to be a work of authority on Marsh 
fevers. 
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Art. IX.  Dunallan; or, Know what you judge: a Story. In 
three Volumes. By the Author of ‘ The Decision,’ ‘ Father 
Clement,’ &c. &c. Price 18s. Edinb. 1825. 


Wwe have had occasion repeatedly to enter our protest and 
issue our admonitions against Religious fictions, but in 
vain. We still think the light viands now so much in request, 
a bad substitute for the more healthy, spiritual food of our fore- 
fathers; and so liable is Religion to be degraded, either from 
the false or inadequate conceptions of the writer, or from its 
being mixed up with the vulgar business of a novel, that we 
seriously lament the prevailing taste. We live, however, ina 
novel-reading age; and if fictions will be read, their bein 
made subservient to moral or religious lessons cannot be hel 
criminal. A Tale, if properly written, may leave on the mind 
of the reader, a dim notion at least of Religion as a something 
very grand, and very pure, and very lovely; and, in some in- 
stances, it may do something better, by impressing convictions 
of the vanity of the common objects of pursuit, that shall again 
occur in hours of merriment or in sickness, and, growing more 
importunate, as the successive folds of the gaudy show are strip- 
ped off, shall prompt the examination of the beautiful some- 
thing that was exhibited as so potent a soother of sorrows. And 
when religious truths are recommended by the charms of 
eraceful fiction, and kept, at the same time, in their genuine 
purity, we should not know exactly in what terms to express 
our disapprobation. 
The Author of ‘ Dunallan’ is, probably, known to many of 
our readers, as the writer of ‘The Decision,’ ‘ Profession is not 
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‘ Principle,’ ‘ Father Clement,’ and some smallet tales of the 
same cast. Without —_ Miss Edgeworth’s power of 
moral painting, or of catching the peculiarities of national 
character, she has a simple style, a gentle eloquence, and her 
moral lessons are as superior to Miss Edgeworth’s, as she is 
inferior to that popular writer in genius. Her former works are 
beautiful little stories, finely adapted for recommending reli- 
gion to the youthful mind. 

Dunallan is the heir to the title, but not to the estates of 
Lord Dunallan. His father, to preserve the title and the-es- 
tates undivided, had made him promise in infancy to wed his 
cousin Catherine, Lord Dunallan’s daughter. The lady has 
given a similar promise to her father, but Dunallan’s character 
had been artfully misrepresented to her, and she considers the 
fulfilment of her promise as the sacrificing of the happiness of 
her life. Dunallan, under these circumstances, arrives at Du- 
nallan castle. He thinks he discovers that Catherine has been 
spoiled by adulation; but, from her warm feelings and sus- 
ceptibility of right impressions, he believes her capable of im- 
provement. Her romantic notions are thus described. 


*« May I ask,” said Dunallan, “ were you completely your own 
mistress, what would be the first object of your wishes ?” 

«“ Oh !” said Catherine, “ friends—friends whom I could love; I 
would search for them wherever I went ; and I should go every where, 
and see every thing that is worth seeing.” . 

«“ And where would you first go, in this search ?”” 

* To London perhaps.” 


*« To London in search of friends!’ interrupted Dunallan, smi- 

ling. 

ee 1 should expect to’meet the most polished and agreeable society 

of my country there,” replied Catherine, “ and amongst them I surely 
might find some to love, and many to admire; a sentiment I have 
ed ever experienced, and thought so very delightful when I 
id.” 

‘* Delightful indeed!” replied Dunallan, “ but after you had 
found friends and objects of admiration ??”———— 

*«T should, in their society, enjoy whatever offered : books,—the 
theatre. We might travel in other countries, in search of those 
beauties and perfections not to be found in our own. Oh! I should 
never be unhappy any where, serreunded by those I ae 

%* 


‘“ Would not that be happiness ?”” ‘ 

‘“ No: and if you expect it to be so, be assured, dear Miss Du- 
allan, yen will be disappointed.” ; 

**€ What life then, would be happy 2” 

*“ A life of usefulness alone.” 
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Catherine is struck by Dunallan’s gentle manners and lofty 
style of thinking. There is a mysterious something about him, 
however, that ie does not comprehend. She shrinks from his 
reproofs, although she cannot help acknowledging to herself 
their justice. The letters Dunallan writes to prevent, or at 
least to delay their union, are intercepted by her father. The 
ceremony takes place. Catherine assents to the request which 
Dunallan makes, that she would judge of him for herself. She 
submits to a similar probation. At Arnmae, Dunallan’s regi- 
dence, she is attracted by the warm-hearted kindness and quiet 
excellence of Mrs. Oswald, Dunallan’s aunt. Her prejudices 
against religion gradually wear oft, from seeing the fruits of 
gentleness and charity it produces. She discovers, not mere- 
ly that the aspersions cast on Dunallan were groundless, 
but that the actions she had viewed in a false light, were 
generous and .noble. Dunallan, in a few weeks, leaves 
Arnmae, on amission, partly political, and partly religious, 
which he had undertaken to execute in Russia. Catherine 
promises to superintend, in his absence, the improvement of 
the children, and the grown-up inhabitants of the village, and 
to study the spiritual subjects he deems supremely important. 
In the letters which he writes to her, he gives an account of 
the causes that had led to the change in his religious senti- 
ments. He had been fortunate in having a pious mother, but 
the tutor under whom his father had placed im, had instilled 
into his pupil’s mind sceptical notions, which he had carried 
with him to the University. There he formed a warm friendship 
with a young man named Churchill, who attempted, unsuccess- 
fully, to convince him of his error. Dunallan goes to visita 
friend of his father’s, near London. In a place where he was 
introduced to so much vice, he could not long retain his notions 
of the purity of human nature. We are delicately left to infer 
his guilty conexion with Aspasia, a married woman, beautiful 
and talented. While involved in this criminal career, he hears 
that Churchill is dying, and hastens to his sick bed. 


<« Dunallan,” said Churchill, “ do you still admire the morality of 
the New Testament ?”’ 

¢ « T do, Churchill.” 

« ¢¢ And His character who is there described ?” 

¢ « Most assuredly I do.” 

‘« Then, Dunallan, answer me candidly; why are you not 8 
Christian ?”’ o 

‘I hesitated. ‘ I do not say, Churchill, that I am not a Christian; 
but indeed, if the morality of the New Testament is necessary to 
being one, I may fairly own, that, to me, it is impracticable.” 
‘«TItis necessary, my friend, but it is so as an effect ; the great 
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end of Christianity is to purify the heart, to renovate the soul, and to 
give a new principle of love ; but we must believe in Him who is the 
source of this principle of life; we must come to Him to receive it, 
before we can obey the pure precepts of Christianity, just (as he him- 
self illustrates the subject) as the nch must receive nourishment 
from the vine before it can produce fruit. If you really believe in 
Him, you must love Him; and if you love, you will, you must obey ; 
bat the love and obedience are both his gifts.”’ 

« « My dear Churchill,” replied I, “ I wish from my inmost soul I 
could comprehend you, but 1 do not—I1 cannot—and you are 
exhausted’? (for a hectic flush glowed on his cheek, and he 
spoke with difficulty). ‘ Spare yourself—I shall not return to As- 


pasia.”” , 
Dunallan had gone to visit the corpse of his friend. 


‘ | was interrupted by some one tapping Softly at the door of 
the room. I went to it, and found one of the little sisters of my 
friend. 

‘ “ Mamma sent me to fetch you ;” said the little thing in a whis- 
per; but though there was an expression of concern on her infantine 
countenance, it bore the bloom of health and peace, and she smiled 
when she invited me to go to her. 

* “ So you also have learnt not to feel, little creature,” said I re- 

roachfully to the child, and putting away the little hand she had 
hid on mine. She looked hurt and abashed at my reproof, and said 
nothing, but lingered behind me. After goin a few steps I turned 
to make up my harshness to the sweet child. She had stolen into her 
brother’s room. I softly followed, and perceived her, with an ex- 
pression of fondness, press her little cheek to his. 

‘ « So you still love your brother,” said I. 

‘« This is not Edmund now,” replied the child ; « Edmund is in 
heaven, and this is only the house in which his soul lived; and 
Mamma says, this body must be laid under the turf and flowers beside 
Papa’s, to sleep for a long, long time, till Papa and Edmund return 
to them again, when they shall awake and go to heaven too, and Ed- 
aund is quite, quite happy now.” 

«“ And iy 7 he not happy before,”’ asked I. ; 

‘ The child hesitated,—then said, as it she told me something very 
sacred, and looking mournfuly at the ev countenance as she spoke, 
—*TI think not quite, for I have seen him weep.” 

* « Weep!” repeated I. 

*« Yes. When he used to bring me into this room, and bolt the 
door, and kneel down, and make me kneel down beside him, and 
then a pray to God ; he sometimes wept, when he said,—Oh God! be 
é Father to this child, and teach her to know Thee,—and then he 
used to take me into his bosom, and speak to me about Ged ; and he 
wed to do this with us all.” : 

‘ I could not stand this, and exclaimed aloud; * Oh God of this 
house, be my God!” I started at my own prayer; my whole charac- 
ter flashed on my recollection.’ 

Vou. XX. N.S, 2K 














































466 Dunallan. 


The issue is, that, by studying the Bible, and the notes 


which Churchill had written, he gradually obtains a knowledge 
of the Scriptural system. 


We shall not pursue the story. 


Our readers will have perceived from the extracts we have 
given, the excellence of many parts of ‘ Dunallan.’ There are 
sundry faults, however, which we must notice with no un- 
friendly motive. We do not think the Author very successful 
in the portraiture of character. St. Clair, we deem an impro- 
bable conception. Her females have most monotonously the 
family likeness. Catherine, Elizabeth, Mrs. Oswald, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Dunallan, Mrs. Ruthven, Helen Graham, Rose 
Lennox, Miss Morven—are all amiable and gentle,—some of 
them very beautiful, and not a little romantic ; but. they lack 
the distinctive traits that would render them individual per- 
sons. The story is slight, and not very probable. We might 
pee the promises wrung from Dunallan and Catherine, when 

abies, to marry each other. But we do not exactly see how 
two persons living for weeks under the same roof, with ample 
facilities for intercourse, might not communicate with each 
other on any given subject. The artifice of the intercepted 
letters, in addition to its improbability, has the disadvantage 
of being worn thread-bare. It figures again, however, promi- 
nently in the second volume. It is improbable, that Catherine 
should decline requesting an explanation of the marvellous 
change in Dunallan’s conduct. it is improbable, that Dun- 
allan should persist in believing her guilty of the base hypo- 
crisy which the writing the letter to Elizabeth implied. It is 
improbable, that St. Clair should have shewed his hatred to 
Dunallan by forgeries that could not: possibly fail to be dis- 
covered. His muita! indeed, we have already remarked, 
we deem an entirely improbable conception. A strict attention 
to keeping, could alone have rendered Miss Baillie’s finely 
conceived character of De Montfort probable. De Montfort’s 
hatred to Rezenvelt is a passion, ‘ growing with his growth, 
‘ and strengthening with his strength,’—drying up the sources 
of affection, and propelling him at length to destroy his victim, 
with the potency of a resistless passion. The causes of St. 
Clair’s hatred, his love to Catherine, and his contempt. for 
Dunallan’s religious principles, are totally inadequate for pro- 
ducing the effect. His ‘ horrid’ joy on the supposed death of 
his victim, is not the natural sequence to a sated passion. Miss 
Baillie justly represents De Montfort as shewing the most 
frightful remorse, after the murder of Rezenvelt. . 

The style of Dunallan is simple, chaste, and pleasing; but 
there occur several palpable transgressions against grammar, 
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which we notice, that they may be corrected in a second edi- 
tion. ‘ Ob, a hundred ways, which by degrees brings.’ Vol. I. 
p. 37. * You will never ‘know what real happiness is, until 
‘that heart is so changed.’ p. 143. ‘The blush which glowed 
‘on her cheek were perfectly suited.’ p. 156. ‘ How happy is 
‘that wife whose-affection and fidelity has no other security.’ 

.171. ‘ But they say that reason or philosophy are of no va- 
‘lue until hey are enlightened.’ p. 240, &c. 

We could excuse, on the ground of feminine sympathies, 
the strong propensity which the Author’s personages shew to 
‘ burst into tears’ on all occasions, and could tolerate, on the 
same plea, the epithets ‘ dear’ and ‘sweet,’ although we think 
they are used on a marvellous variety of occasions; but we 
can scarcely forgive the numerous Oh’s! introduced on every 
occasion. Interjections expressive of emotion, if intro- 
duced on light occasions, when the speakers are entirely 
passionless, have an effect exactly the reverse of pathetic. We 
see no necessity that the Author of ‘ The Decision,’ should 
have astonished us by shewing her acquaintance with the lan- 
guage of vice (Vol. II. p. 87. Vol. ILI. 14.); and we must se- 
riously admonish her also to give up humour: on every occa- 
sion on which it is introduced, it is utterly bad. We must 
confess that we liked her better as a writer of Tales. We do 
not think she has been very successful as a Novelist. The 
story of ‘ Dunallan,’ however, as a story, is as good as the 
fable in the bulk of Novels, while the execution of the sub- 
ordinate parts is superior to that of most works of fiction. The 
characters, if not powerfully drawn, are, with the exceptions 
we have icoaioned well supported ; and the pathetic touches, 
and the pure spirit of piety breathed over the whole, atone for 
the defects of the story. 

Lest the faults we have noticed in the story, should leave an 
unfavourable impression on our readers, we shall give another 
specimen of the excellence of the subordinate parts, ‘While 
Dunallan’s reeovery is doubtful, Harcourt is brought into his 
room. 


‘ «TI wished to see you,” said Dunallan, “‘ once more, Harcourt.” 

*« T too wished to see you, Dunallan,” replied Harcourt, almost 
in a whisper. ) 

‘«T wished to know from yourself, Harcourt, whether you were 
more willing to meet a change of existence than when I last saw 
ou.” 
ar Willing !” repeated Harcourt, in a voice that made Catherine 
start; it was so hollow, and proceeding from his death-like frame, 
seemed so unnaturally loud ;—* willing to change hell in prospect 
for hell in reality.” 
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‘* Hareourt! why do you determine to indulge such horrible 
anticipations ?’’ replied Dunallan with much emotion. “ You have 
the offer of heaven without one condition but that of humbling your. 
self to receive it. Weare perhaps both on the verge of an eternal 
state, Harcourt, and o 

‘« Eternal!’ interrupted Harcourt, in a voice that made Cathe- 
rine unconsciously shrink closer to Dunallan; “ eternal!” re. 
peated he. The word seemed to have awakened ideas of extreme 
horror. ‘ I once believed in an eternal sleep,” continued he ; “ now 
I believe in an eternal, never to be satisfied searching for sleep. I 
am awake—vividly awake for ever. I cannot sleep now. I never 
more shall sleep. Oh for one single hour of dreamless sleep !” 

* Catherine was moved, for Harcourt’s voice had changed in utter. 
ing the last words from a tone of horror to one of despairing sadness, 
The state of his own feelings too seemed so overpowering, as to make 
him scarcely conscious of the presence of others, and she ventured 
to say, “It is that want of necessary sleep, Mr. Harcourt, which 
makes the future appear so gloomy. One night of quiet repose 
would dispel all those horrors.” 

‘« And who denies me sleep ?” asked he in the same despairing 
tone of voice. ‘ They repeat words to me, and say they are the 
words of God ; they tell me that the hairs of my head cannot become 
white or black without His permission; and then you speak of sleep 
—sleep to one who would give a world for one night’s sleep, as if it 
was a thing of chance. If I cannot sleep, it is because God has de- 
creed that 1 never more shall sleep.” 

*« You cannot know, Harcourt, of any such decree,” said Mrs, 
Oswald quickly, but gently.“ You reject truth, and believe dreams 
of your own imagination.” 


«« Ts your story of the worm that never dies, the fire that is not 
quenched, a dream ?” 





Dunallan. 





The conclusion, we think beautifully told. His children 
were brought to him. 


‘ Little Mary, placing herself close by his sofa, said, ‘* Papa, you 
will soon be very, very good.” 

¢«T Mary! How shall I be very good 2” 

«** Because, Papa, God afflicts us to make us good.” ; 

« Does he not afflict us, Mary, as a punishment for having been 
wicked ? 

‘ Harcourt looked for the child’s reply, as if it could have sealed 
his doom. é 

« « But it is to make us give up being wicked, Papa,” said Mary, 
“‘ and if we confess that we have been wicked, and come back to 
God, he will not punish us any more, but will love us when he sees 
us coming, and will come to meet us.” 

« « Come to meet us!” replied Harcourt. ; 

«Yes, Papa,” said Mary, ‘shall I read to you about that in 
the Bible?” , 
¢ Harcourt allowed the child to do as she wished, and she brought 
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her Bible, and seating herself close to him, she read the parable to 
which she had alluded, Harcourt listened earnestly, and the hard- 
ness and darkness which had withstood all our attempts, seemed to 
yield before this lowly means. When Mary came to that passage, 
« But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him,” she 
looked up, and said, “ Now, Papa, did not I tell you?”’’ 


et ce ea tat oe -_- 





Art. X. Letters, chiefly Practical and Consolatory ; “es ey to il- 
lustrate the Nature and Tendency of the Gospel. By David 


Russell, Minister of the Gospel, Dundee. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 804. 
Edinburgh. 1823. 


THe claims of epistolary correspondence to the attention of 

the public, may be founded either on that vivacity, ease, 
and elegance of expression, which can diffuse a charm even 
over subjects in themselves trivial, or on that intrinsic value 
in the sentiments conveyed, which can excite an interest in 
the mind of the reader independently, to a considerable de- 
gree, Of the form and ntgle of composition. Whether the 
form of letter-writing be better adapted than any other, to Mr. 
Russell’s mode of thinking, and to the subjects on which he 
has treated, we entertain considerable doubts ; but, if his vo- 
lumes do not present the most a specimens of epis- 
tolary composition, they are recommended by qualities of a 
far higher character,—qualities which amply justify the title 
he has prefixed to them ; for they are admirably adapted ‘ to 
‘illustrate the nature and ‘uns hm of the Gospel.’ These 
Letters exhibit the full development of a mind highly gifted 
with the power of correct discrimination, richly imbued with 
the spirit of pure and vital Christianity, and familiarized 
to comprehensive and connected views of Scriptural truths in 
all their mutual relations and practical bearings. The imten- 


tion of the Author will best appear from his own concise ad- 
vertisement :— 


‘The following Letters were addressed, for the most part, to 
ersons in affliction. They are not, however, merely consolatory. 

rrow is the fruit of sin, and therefore its true cure lies only in the 
medicinal truth which purifies the heart, and “ saves and sets the 
sinner free.” With this conviction, it was the Writer’s object, in 
these Letters, to state that great truth in the different lights and con- 
hections in which it appears in Scripture. The individuals to whom 
they were written, belivved that they received benefit from them, and 


they thought that others might do so likewise —This is the history of 
the publication.’ 
































































470 Russell's Let/ers. 
The following are the subjects of the First Volume. 


*1. On the Sufferings of Christ. 2. On the. Glory of Christ, 
3. On the Invitations and Promises of the Gospel. 4. On the De. 
sign of our Lord’s Mission. 5. Thoughts on the Law and the Goe 
pel. 6. On Christian Comfort. 7. On the Practical Influence of 
the Truth. 8. On the Means and happy Effects of Sanctification, 
9. On the Perseverance of Christians. 10. On the Death of a Re. 
lative. 11. On the Benefit of Affliction. 12. On our Lord’s Ap. 
swer to the Sons of Zebedee. 13. On the Diversity of Degrees in 
Glory. 14, On some Difficulties relative to coming to Christ. 15, 
On Christian Confidence in Prayer.’ 


As the subjects discussed are not presented in the order of 
arrangement which might have been exhibited in a regular 
treatise, nor even in connected Essays, we can do litle more 
than select a few extracts as specimens of the Author’s cha- 
acteristic modes of thinking and writing. The following 
paragraphs are taken from the X1Vth Letter; the subject of 
which regards the difficulties which are supposed to attach to 
the act of coming to Christ. 


* That there is no necessary connection between distress of mind 
and being brought to believe in Christ, is evident from the fact, that 
not all who trembled under the discourse of Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost, but only a part of them gladly received the word. It is true, 
that without a sense of what renders the salvation of the Gospel ne- 
cessary, it cannot be believed ; but, though by means of the distress 
and alarm I refer to, God often leads to a welcome reception of the 
truth, they do not in themselves contain any holy advances towards 
it on the part of the sinner. They respect the state of the intellect 
and the conscience, not that of the heart. Convictions of sin arising 
from the law, frequently lead either to despondency on the one hand, 
or to a delusive hope on the other. The slavish terrors resulting from 
the former, and the groundless confidence excited by the latter, are 
of course no infallible signs or prognostics of conversion. Such con- 
victions may issue in it, but often they donot. Witness the cases of 
Felix, Judas, and Saul. Of themselves, they cannot reconcile the 
heart to God and to his word ; but on the contrary, they sometimes 
call forth the most unhallowed ideas of both. It is with these, as 
with the afflictions of life, which, although blessed to many, others have 
felt most keenly, and yet have afterwards forgotten them, and gone 
into every vanity. When such sensations are experienced, the hand 
of God may be ordering them in subserviency to the designs of his 
mercy, which are afterwards to be manifested; but I need not say 
that the subject of these fears has not been subdued, while the Gos- 

1 is not received by him, as far as he is made acquainted with it. 
Why then act as if a particular preparatory course of tormenting 
dread must necessarily precede faith in Christ? 

‘ There are some, however, who have had partial views of their 
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guilt, sufficient to cause pain, but accompanied with a half persua- 
sion that they were Christians, who have been awakened to a sense 
of their true character, by occurrences which proved to their full 
conviction, that they were yet strangers to the truth. Their per- 
plexity arose from an attempt to reconcile the evils which they saw 
in themselves, with the existence of true religion, and not really 
from deep convictions of guilt. Had these partial convictions 
been followed up by them as they ought to have been, they had not 
remained so long in suspense. Their suspense terminated when, on 
honestly looking back on their course of life, they saw that there 
was nothing even in their religious services as well as their other 
practices, but one scene of unbelief and of wickedness. ‘They found 
themselves shut out from all hope in themselves, but at the same 
time they were made to see the infinite glory of the atonement, and 
so were in mercy led to the Saviour for refuge. Their encourages 
ment to go to him did not, however, arise from their deep conscious- 
ness of guilt, but from the perfection of his work, and from the 
grace of the Gospel. 

‘ Every man, | may here add, knows, in some measure, that he is 
a sinner—he feels that this is a world of suffering; and he more or 
less feels an apprehension of something future, and ought to obey the 
light he has received. He is of course so far in a state of pon a 
for hearing and at once believing the Gospel, connected, as the 
statement of it ought ever to be, with a statement of the equity and 
the goodness of the Divine law, the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the 
liability of the sinner to the Divine curse, and his utter insufficiency 
to deliver himself. I may remark, too, that some, like Timothy, 
have known the Scriptures from their childhood, and have been early 
and graduaily brought to see their disease and the remedy. Such, 
of course may not have had the same deep convictions of guilt as 
some others, and the transition from their natural condition to a 
state of acceptance with God, may not have been so striking. 

‘ Awful sensations, however, do not always flow from real convic- 
tions of personal guilt, as is evident from their effects. It ought not 
to be forgotten, that some take a pleasure in alarming addresses, not 
from regard to the truth, but partly because they like to be excited, 
and partly because their righteousness consists in the strength of 
their sensations. The principle at the bottom of the former reason, 
is similar to that which leads many to witness an awful scene, from 
the pleasure they feel in any strong excitement, and is very different 

that alarm which arises from a real conviction of guilt by the 
word of the living God ; and the principle at the bottom of the latter, 
is that which leads a man to trust in himself that he is righteous, and 
to despise others. Accordingly the fact is, that the alarming address 
is often applied to others, rather than to the person himself, who is 
trusting to the excitement he is under, and has no small self-compla- 
cency in contrasting it with the calmness of those to whom he applies 
what is said. 

* In reference to this subject, as well as with regard to affliction, 

me to refer you to the cases of Zaccheus and of the Ethiopian 
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Eunuch, and also to those of the deputy Sergius Paulus, of Lydia, 
and of the Jews whom Paul met at Rome, In these, there is not the 
same process seev as in the case of the Jews on the day of Pent 

and that of the Philippian jailor. Indeed, it is vain to reduce all to 
one method. All are brought to see their lost and guilty condition; 
that there is full salvation to be had through the one perfect work of 
Christ ; and that in no other way can this blessing be obtained. The 
whole are led, though not all exactly in the same manner, to rest 
their eternal all on the grace of God, as it flows to sinners through 
the atonement of his Son, and to live by faithin him. Let this always 
be kept in view, and let not Jehovah be limited to one mode of pro. 
ducing a change in the heart. 

‘ It appears, then, that though a sense of sin is necessary to lead a 
sinner to apply to the Saviour for relief, and though a very great 
degree of it has sometimes been employed in order to excite to go to 
him, yet it is not a qualification warranting to do so; that no par- 
ticular measure of conviction and alarm is a prerequisite ; that it is 
enough as to the act itself, if the sinner be led to go to the Re- 
deemer, whether the measure of conviction be great or comparativel 
small, or whether it be just a feeling of wretchedness and unhappi- 
ness, which, though easily conceived, it may not be easy te express ; 
and that in believing the Gospel itself, there is included a conviction 
that we are lost and guilty sinners. 

‘ Connected with this, is the difficulty you feel relative to repen- 
tance. The mistake arises from the principle which has led numbers 
to withhold the invitations of the Gospel till the the sinner is, as they 
think, sufficiently alarmed and humbled because of sin, and then to 
introduce them as something to which he is entitled. Thus to limit 
the proposal of the blessings of mercy, is to act very differently from 
the inspired messengers of Heaven. It may have the appearance of 
wisdom, but it defeats its own end, by turning the mind from the 
atonement and from the grace of the Gospel, to something in itself. 
It is true, that though no man is justified on account of his humility 
aud contrition, it is only such as are humble and contrite in heart 
that can, in the very nature of things, relish or enjoy the blessin 
of redemption ; but still the invitations of mercy are addressed to 
indiscriminately. The promises of the consolations of God are 
made to sinners considered as bowing to his will; but it is by means 
of the goodness exhibited in the unlimited invitations of the l, 
by the rich provision that is made for the salvation and bliss of 
lievers, and by the wonderful medium through which the divine grace 
flows to the guilty, that the rebellious heart is subdued. Now, as it 
is in believing the Gospel that true penitence is exercised, it cannot 
bea —— to our being called to believe it and to come to the 
Saviour. For a sinner to think that he ought net to embrace the 
Gospel till he be more deeply humbled and penitent, is but a specious 
deceit of an evil heart.’ Vol. I. pp. 315—21. 


The second volume likewise contains fifteen Letters. The 
first two are ‘on the proper method of instructing mquirers, 
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These are followed by cight on the cardinal doctrine of justifi- 
eation by faith in its various bearings. Then follows a very 
admirable one on the manner in which the Scriptures intro- 
‘duce the Divine purposes,’ in which we are well pleased to 
find Mr. Russell expressing sentiments entirely in unison with 
the view we have lately had occasion to take of the doctrine of 
Election. 


‘ You are right,’ he says, ‘in thinking that many an inquirer hag 
been exceedingly injured by being led to pry into the subject of elec- 
tion, instead of being occupied with the unrestricted calls and invi- 
tations of the Gospel. No man obtains the blessings of redemption, 

believing that he is elected of God, or that Christ died for him, 
in distinction from others, but by believing the broad declaration of 
Scripture, that the Saviour * died for sinners,” and ‘‘ for the un- 
godly,” and that his atonement is sufficient to cleanse from all sin. 
This blessed testimony every one is called to believe, in order to his 
salvation, without waiting till any preliminaries are settled, respect- 
ing the decrees of the Almighty. Christians have obtained the bless- 
ings of mercy in the way of coming to the Saviour, not as persons 
chosen of God, but as poor, guilty, and helpless sinners, having no 
plea but what arises trom his work, and from the promise of life 
through him. 

‘ | remarked in a former letter, that the change of mind which 
separates Christians from the world, is often expressed by their being 
sud to be called and chosen of God, out of the kingdom of darkness 
into that of Christ. The terms elect and chosen, and words of si- 
milar import, are accordingly sometimes applied to the conversion of 
the soul in time, and not to the transactions of eternity. Thus, in 
Colossians iii. 12, Christians are called upon to act as elect persons; 
that is, as appears from the connection, as persons separated from 
the world by a change of state and of character, which change it 
behoved them to manifest by a corresponding spirit and deportment. 
Thus, too, we read of the faith of God’s elect, that is, of those who 
had believed through grace. Accordingly, the term is used to ex- 
press the excellence of the Christian character. Thus, by the elect 
sister, John means an excellent sister; and Paul sends his salutation 
to Rufus as one chosen in the Lord, that is, an excellent Christian. 
[mention this view of the subject, to show you the importance of 
being guided in the interpretation of Scripture, by the sense of 
every particular passage, and not by mere sound. 

* When the Scriptures speak of salvation, in connection with the 
choice and fore-appointment of God, they often refer to the general 
plan of redemption, as a plan, according to which men are saved, not 
in Consequence of merit, or birth, or external privileges, as the un- 
believing Jews imagined, but of free favour. The Jews, un ily, 
considered the blessings of Messiah's kingdom as exclusively theirs, 
in virtue of their descent from Abraham, their privileges under the 


Mosaic law, and their observance of its rights. They allowed, in- 


deed, that Gentiles might obtain some of the blessings of his king-’ 
Vor, XXII. N.S. 28 
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dom, but only by becoming members of the Jewish commonwealth 
and the observance of their law. In opposition to these notions, the 
apostles, in many passages of their writings, teach that the plan of 
salvation was fixed before the division of men into Jews and Gentiles 
took place, yea, even before mankind existed. 

‘The design of such passages is not to introduce discussions 
about the secret councils of heaven, and perplexing questions re. 
specting individuals, but to teach, in opposition to those who con- 
fined the blessings of the kingdom of God to such as enjoyed the 
privileges, and walked in the observances of the Mosaic law, that 
the plan on which salvation and all heavenly blessings, were to be 
imparted, was fixed before that law was established, and entirely 
independent of it; that is, it was fixed to be of pure favour, and 
not by the works of any law whatever.’ Vol. IL. pp. 273—6. 


At p. 806, Mr. Russell has done us the honour to intro- 
duce a citation from our pages, between inverted commas, but, 
we know not from what motive, without acknowledging the 
source from which he has obtained it. His last four letters are, 
on the maintenance of Christian confidence ; on the Lord's 
Supper; on the contemplation of the heavenly temple; and 
on the heavenly sabbath. Some admirable remarks on the na- 
ture of faith, oceur in the nmeteenth letter, which we had in 
tended to extract, but find them so remarkably in agreement 
with u passage cited in a preceding article, from Mr. Burder’s 
Lectures, that they would appear only a repetition of the same 
sentiments. With the highest satisfaction, we observe thata 
purer and more scriptural theology ts gaining ground among 
our brethren in the North; and we hail the appearance ot 
such writers as Mr. Russell and his friend Mr. Erskine, asa 
circumstance of the happiest augury. 





Art. XI. 1. A Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, m 
Vindication of English Protestants from his Attack upon their Sin- 
cerity in the “ Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” By C. J. 
Blomfield, D.D. Bishop of Chester. Third Edition, to which ts 
added, a Postscript in Reply to Mr. Butler’s Letter to the Av- 
thor. Svo. pp. 36. London. 1825. 


2. A Letter to the Right Reverend C. J. Blomfield, D.D» Bishop 
of Chester ; trom Charles Butler, Esq. in Vindication of a Pas 
sage in his “* Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” censured 
a Letter addressed to him by his Lordship. Second Edition, 
vised aud enlarged. Svo. pp. 28. Price 1s. 


PE volume which has viven occasion to this correspon- 
dence, together with the Book of the Church by the Poet 
Laureat, we have certainly no intention to pass over; bat we 
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have hitherto been unable to spare the time which it will re- 
quire to notice them in a manner satisfactory to ourselves. 
In the mean time, these Letters appear to us to claim the at- 
tention of our readers. 

In a passage referred to by the Bishop of Chester, the 
Author of the Book of the Roman Catholic Church more 
than insinuates a charge against ‘ the great body of the present 
‘ English clergy’ and latty as disbelieving ‘ the Trinity, the [n- 
‘carnation, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement.’ In 
connexion with this charge, he accuses the clergy of sub- 
scribing to the Thirty-nine Articles ‘ with a sigh or a smile.’ 
He represents an ‘ indiflerence to those articles as universal, 
‘or at least very general among those who profess themselves 
‘members of the Established Church ;’ and he mfers that 
there must have ‘ enisted, when the Reformation peered, 
‘and all these articles were unwersally believed, move spiritual 
‘wisdom in England, than exists in her, at this time, with her 
‘ present scanty creed.’ 

Qur readers will perceive that Mr. Butler has bere indicted 
the Protestant clergy and laity of England on three very 
distinct counts ; first, as being disbelievers in the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Atonement,—in a word, Socinians ; 
secondly, as not sincerely believing m the Thirty-nine Articles, 
ty which he intimates that they subserbe with reluctance 
and mental reservation ; thirdly, as betag indifierent to the 
Articles. It is not a little singular, that the Bishop of Ches- 
ter should in the first instance have directed his chief attention 
to the second of these charges. 


‘You assume,’ says his Lordship to Mr. Butler, ‘ as a matter of 
notoriety, that the great body of the English Clergy, ten or twelve 
thousand ministers of the Gospel, many of them not less learned and 
sagacious than yourself, are hypocrites and liars. that for the sake 
of preferment, no necessity compelling them, they set their solemn 
attestation to that which they do not believe to be true, and 
place their souls in jeopardy. I know not what answer can be 
given to such insinuations as these, except a positive and indignant 
denial.’ 

‘Hypocrites and liars’ are hard words, which Mr. Butler 
did not use, and it 1s a pity that the Bishop should have used. 
‘ {have never said, and | do not believe,’ he replies, * that the 
‘English clergy are hypocrites, liars, or Socimans.’ Mr. 
Butler then proceeds to explain away the charge of pre- 
varication which he brought against the clergy, by say- 
mg, that he ‘ simply meant to describe the latitude of 
* consiruction in whit h the Articles are generally signed, and 
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the different feelings to which the necessity of recurring 
to this latitude of construction unavoidably excites in the 
‘ subscribers. I must admit,’ he adds, ‘ that in my view, 
‘ both this latitude of construction and these consequential 
feelings are notorious.’ 

But, although Mr. Butler did not use the word Socinian, 
any more than he did either of the abusive epithets which 
he disclaims, we must beg to say that, if words have an 
meaning, he did impute to the great body of the Eng- 
lish clergy and laity, the holding of Socinian tenets. That 
he did this ignorantly, we are willing to suppose; and if 
he means us to understand him as retracting this charge, 
when he says, ‘I do not believe that the English clergy 
‘ are Socinians,’ it is well. But he did say it, and it would 
have become him, as a man of honour and veracity, not to 
content himself with so indistinct a retractation, if it be one, 
or to stoop to the meanness of equivocation. Here the 
Bishop has the complete advantage. Mr. Butler’s words 
were: ‘ Are these doctrines’ (the Trinity, &c.) ‘seriously and 
‘ sincerely believed by the great body of the present Eng- 
‘ lish clergy? or by the great body of the present English 
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You will hardly deny,’ says his Lordship, ‘ that this question 
was intended to imply an answer in the negative. It was this im- 
plied negative which I requested you to re-consider and re-call ; 
but, instead of retracting, or explaining, or apologizing for these 
offensive words, or of substantiating the insinuation they convey, 
you have passed them over in silence, and have confined your answer 
to an entirely different question,—whether the thirty-nine Articles 
be not subscribed with a certain latitude of interpretation......sss 
Positive disbelief of the great and fundamental doctrines of our 
faith, has nothing to do with the latitude of construction in which 
vou suppose the Articles to be generally signed. You cannot be 
ignorant, that this supposed latitude refers chiefly to the doctrines 
involved in the quinquarticular controversy; and that those writers 
who have termed our Articles—* articles of peace,”’ have so termed 
them with reference to the points at issue between the Calvinistic 
and Arminian divines, who were the two parties to be reconciled ; 
and not with the most distant allusion to those fundamental points 
of doctrine which are controverted by the followers of Socinus.’ 


Upon these fundamental points, the Bishop most correctly 
states, and we wish that more stress were in general laid upon 
the fact here so unequivocally admitted, ‘ there is no difference 
‘of belief between us and the great body of Protestant Dis- 
‘senters. Those who deny the doctrines in question, are, 
‘ point of numbers, when weighed against those who believe 
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‘them, as dust in the balance.’ His Lordship rematks in’ a 
note, in refutation of the gross calumny vented by Dr. Milner, 
that the number of those Independent communities who have 
lapsed into Socinianism is, he believes, very small indeed. ¢ It 
‘is but justice,’ he says, ‘ to add, that some very able defences 
‘of the doctrines (alluded to) have appeared of late years from 
the pens of Dissenters.’ 


* Once more then, let me speak for both Churchmen and Dissent- 
ers, and hep with all earnestness and sincerity against this most 
uncharitable and unwarranted insinuation. Yet, were it not from a 
regard to your own character, 1 could almost thank you for having 
vented it; for it affords a most clear and indubitable evidence, that 
there is something in the spirit of the Roman Catholic religion, which 
neither time nor experience can alter; which contains the germ of 
intolerance and persecution ; which poisons the fountain of truth, 
obscures and blunts the most sagacious intellect, and represses the 
natural movements of a just and ingenuous mind.’ 


We honour the Bishop for thus speaking out, nor is the in- 
dignant rebuke which he administers uncalled for. It is not 
the first time that we have had occasion to animadvert on Mr. 
Butler’s want of fairness, candour, and honourable dealing in 
matters affecting his religious prejudices.* And in imputing 
the strength and fatal operation of those prejudices to his re- 
lgion, we are warranted by the pretensions as well as by the 
character of that religion, which is altogether built upon pre- 
judice—a blind prejudice in favour of an undefined, mysterious, 
shadowy authority ; and which binds on its votaries the duty 
of cherishing an intolerant prejudice against every other class 
of religionists. Mr. Butler has been held up as the very model 
of an enlightened and honourable Catholic ; and yet, let the 
subject in question relate to religious parties or religious opi- 
nions, and he is found not trust-worthy. 

Not less unfounded is his representation that there is a uni- 
versal indifference to the Thirty-nine Articles. But, as we have 
already hinted, we think that the Bishop of Chester has com- 
mitted an indiscretion in admitting, or seeming to admit, that 
the clergy who subscribe the Articles ‘ with a sigh,’ must 
needs be set down as hypocrites and liars. Those are epithets 
which his Lordship i surely not venture to apply to many 
individuals who have contended for a latitude in subscription 
wholly indefensible. We believe that Paley’s principle of 
interpretation is too generally adopted,—worthy of the Jesuiti- 
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* Sec E. R. Sept. 1822. Art. Butler’s Reminiscences. 
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cal morality ; that Mr. Butler is quite correct in representing 
that the sabscribing clergy do not mean to declare their belig! 
of what thev do not belie ve, but ‘ that they entertain an erro. 
‘neous opimion of the natare of the mstrument which they 
* subscribe ;’ that the greater part of the clergy subsermbe the 
Articles, as in ee Burnet’s time, * without examining 
‘them’ and that the best part consider themselves as sub. 
scribing to the doctrmes, rather than to the letter of the Arti 
ucles. How, for mstance, can any man of competent infor- 
mation otherwise subscribe to the historical truth of the state- 
ment, that the canonical authority of no one bovk of the New 
Testament was ever doubted by the Church’? Yet. the non- 
subseriber may perfectly be dieve in the canonical authority af 
the Epistles which have been dowbted. Mr. Butler sees no 
difference between disbeheving the religious doctrmes asserted 
in the Artrcles, and subscnbing to certam erroneous state 
ments, not involving anv Christian doctnne, which are mixed 
up ia those Articles. If he were not a little more clear 
sighted as to legal distactions, he would never have gained 
his present reputation. The Thirty-nine Articles are to the full 
as Calvimistic as our creed; yet, we could not with a safe 
conscience subsenbe them Che present Correspondence will 
have answered an important purpose, should it lead the Bishop 
of Chester to exert his powerful mfluence in promoting a Te- 
vision of the mstrament, that should leave untouched the 
cardinal doctrines. [It is most umperatively called for. 
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Arr. XI. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


Proposals have been issaed for pub- 
lishing by subscription, in one quarto 
volame, Memoirs of Zehir-Ed-Din-Mu- 
hammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan, 
King of Ferehana, Samarkand, Kabol, 
ar. Written by Himself in the Tar- 
hatai Torki, and transtated, partly by 
John Leyden, M.D. Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society, partivy by William 
Enkine, Esq. With a Geagraphical and 
Historical lotroduetion ; together with 
a Map of the Countries bétween the 
Oxus and Jaxartes. And a Memon, 
regarding tts coustraction, by Charles 
Waddington, Esq. of the East. India 
Company's bKngmeers 

+#,* The proved authenticity of this 
work—the character of its royal author 
—the deseription of cotemporary prin- 
and of the nobles and 
leaders attached at different periods to 
hic court and armv<the account he 
secasionally gives of the princesses and 
high-born ladies of Tartary—his obser- 
vations on the geography, natural hrs- 
tory, and productions of that country, 
and of India, combine to give a singu- 
lar interest to this volame, which ts 
written in a style at once plain and un- 
affected. This is very unusual in orten- 
tal productions ; but Baber preserved, 
throuch everv vicissitaude of ns extra- 
ordinary life, the manty simplicity of a 
Tartar chief. ‘Phe translation of this 
Memoir was left in an impertect state 
by the late Dr. Levden. It bas not 
only been finished by Mr. Erskme, but 
additions have been made to it of very 
great value The book is to be pub- 
lished for the sole benefit of Dr. Ley- 
den’ s parents. Price, to sub- 
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In the press, Remaius and Memortr ot 
the tate Rev. Charles Wolfe, A.B. Cu- 
rate of Donoughmere, Diecese of Ar 
Magi). Author of the Poem on the 
burial of Sir John Moore. Edited by 
thé Rev. J. A. Russell, A.M. Chaplain 
to His Exvellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
2vols. 12m0. 10s. 

In the press, and shortly wll be 
Published, Patriarchal Theology; or, 
the Retigion of ‘the Patrrarchs.  tlus- 
Wated by an Appeal to the subsequent 
Parts of Divine Kevelation. Ina Series 

Lette: By the Rev. T. T. Bid 
dalpiy. A Ni. Jaines’s, 
Hrist 


Mister ol 


In the press, An Expostulatory Letter 
to the Rey, Edward Irving ; veeasioned 
by bis Orations for Missionaries after 
the Apostolical Scheel. By the Rev. 
W. Orme, of Camberwell. 

in the press, Roxton Hymas ; con- 
sisting of 100 Original Hymus. By 
the Author of “ An Old Year’s Gift.” 

In the press, Narrative of a Journey 
into Khorasan : including some Account 
of the Countries to the north-east of 
Persia: with Remarks upon the Na- 
tional Character, Government and Re- 
sources of that Kingdom. By James 
Bb. Fraser, Author of a ‘Tour io the Hi- 
mala Mountains, Ke. 

Inthe press, the Story of a Life. By 
the Author of “ Scenes and Impressions 
in Eyypt andin Ltaly,” “ Recollections 
of the Penmsula,” &c. 2% vols. post 
Svo, 

In the press, The Poetieal Works, 
the Correspondence, and other Pros: 
Pieces of Anna Letitia Barbanid. With 
a Memoir. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols, 8vo. 

in the press, Sketches of Corsica ; o: 
a Journal of a Visit to that Island; an 
Outline of its History; and Specimen, 
of the Language and Poetry of thx 


Peuple. Illustrated with Views. By 
Robert Benson. 
lu the press, Memoirs of Wligabet| 


Stuart, Queen of Boheuua, Daughter of 
King James !. With Sketehes of the 
most distinguished Personages, and th: 
State of Society iu Holland and Ger- 
many durnyg the 17th Century, By 
Miss Benger. In 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
portrait. 

inthe press, Londom in the Olden 
Time ; or, Tales intended to ilhuswate 
some of the Localities, and the Man- 
vers and Superstitions of its inhabitaats 
from the 12th to the lOth century. lo 
i vol. crown Bvo. 

Inthe press, The Hystery aud Ad- 
ministration of the Right Honourable 
Heary Pelbam, drawn trom Authenti 
Sources ; with Private and Origina! 
Correspondence, trom 1745 to 1754, 
By William Coxe, F.R.S. F.A.S. Arch- 
Deacon of Wilts, &«. In @ vols. 4to. 
with a Portrait. 

Speedily will be published, a volam: 
of Sermons on important subjects ; 
chietly intended to aid the devotion ot 
phe cluset and Lie religious exercises of 
jhe family. By the Rev, Joba Bruce. 
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Art. XIII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


BIOGRAPRY. 


Memoirs of Friedrich Schiller, compre- 
hending an Examination of his Works. 
Bvo,. (portrait) 10s. 6d. 

Memoir of Catherine Brown, a Chris- 
tian Indian. By Rufus Anderson, A.M. 
14. 6d, 

HISTORY. 


A History of the Christian Church, 
from its erection at Jerusalem to the 
present time; on the plan of Milner, 
By the Rev, John Fry, B.A. late of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Desford, in Leicestershire; Author of 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, of a New Translation 
and Exposition of the Psalms, Second 
Advent, &c. In one large vol. 8vo. 
(nearly 700 pages.) 12s. 

The History of England, during the 
Middle Ages: comprising the Reigns 
from William the Conqueror to the Ac- 
cession of Henry VIIL. and also the His- 
tory of the Literature, Poetry, Religion, 
the Progress of the Reformation, and of 
the Language of England during that 
Period. By Sharon Turner, F. A.S. 
R.A.L. Second Edit. 5 vols. 8vo, 31, 
and in 3 vols. 4to. 61. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Reprint of Mr. Campbell's Letter to 
Mr. Brougham, on the Subject of a 
London University. Svo. 6d. 

Sylvan Sketches: or a Companion to 
the Park and Shrubbery, with Illustra- 
tions from the works of the Poets. By 
the Author of Flora Domestica, Svo. 
12s. 

The Negro’s Memorial, or the Aboli- 
tionist’s Catechist. By an Abolitionist. 
Svo. Qs. Gd, 

Juvenile Essays, which obtained the 
prizes proposed by the Proprietor of the 
Teacher's Offering: with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. H. F. Burder, M.A. 
18mo, Ys. 

THEOLOGY. 


The Itinerary of a Traveller in the 
Wildebwess, addressed to those who are 
performing the same journey. By Mrs, 
Taylor of Ongar. 6s. 

A Manual for Church Members, 
drawn from the New Testament. By 
Dr. Newman of Stepney. 2s. 


The Beneficial Influence of Wisdom 
and Kuowledge. By the Rev, Richard 
Keynes, of Blandford. Svo. 1s. 6d, 

Regard to the Affairs of Others. De. 
livered at Hoxton Academy Chapel, 
By R. Morrison, D.D. of China. 15, 64, 

A Letter to the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. on some passages in his disserta. 
tion on Infant Baptism. By J. Birt, 1s, 

Christian Doctrines and Duties: a 
farewell Sermon, preached at Kensing- 
ton. By Juhn Leifchikl. 1s, 6d, 

A new edition of Cruso on the Bless. 
ing and Duty of a tender Conscience, 
J2mo. Is. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Notes on Mexico, made in the Au. 
tumn of 1822; accompanied by an his. 
torical Sketch of the Revolution, and 
Translations of Official Reports on the 
present state of that Country. By J, 
R. Poinsett, Esq. Member of Congress, 
United States of America. 8vo,. 10s, Gd. 

Selections from the Works of the Ba- 
ron de Humboldt, relating to the climate, 
inhabitants, productions, and mines of 
Mexico. With Notes, by John Taylor, 
Esq., Treasurer to the Geological So 
ciety. Svo. 

Colombia ; its present state in respect 
of climate, soil, productions, population, 
government, commerce, kc. kc. With 
an original map ; and Itineraries, partly 
from Spanish surveys, partly from ac- 
tual Observation, By Colonel Francis 
Hall, Hydrographer in the Service of 
Colombia. 8vo. 7s. 

Journal of a Residence and Travels in 
Colombia, during the Years 1823 and 
1824. By Capt. Charles Stuart Coch- 
rane, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo, 11, 4s. » 

Recollections of Foreign Travel, om 
Life, Literature, and Self-Knowledge. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols, 
small Svo. 18s, f 

Substance of a Journal during a Resi- 
dence at the Red River Colony, British 
North America; and frequent exeur- 
sions among the North-West American 
Indians, in the Years 1820—1823. By 
John West, M.A. late Chaplain to the 
Hon, the Hudson’s Bay, Company. 8¥o 
plates. 8s, 6d. 
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